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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Archaeological Institute of America and the College Art 
Association jointly announce their sponsorship of a new series of 
Monographs, to appear as supplements either of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY or of the ART BULLETIN. These Mono- 
graphs would generally be studies exceeding the normal length 
of an article, and yet not of the length and scope of a book; they 
would be similar in format to these two periodicals; or to the 
Supplements of Hesperia. It is proposed that the new Mono- 
graphs should appear at irregular intervals depending upon ac- 
ceptance and financial arrangements. Manuscripts falling within 
the scope of the Archaeological Institute should be submitted to 
Professor Mary H. Swindler, Editor-in-Chief, American Journal 
of Archaeology, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., for con- 
sideration by the Committee on Research and Publications. 
Manuscripts having to do with Early Christian, Mediaeval, 
Renaissance, Modern and Far Eastern Art, should be submitted 
to Professor Rensselaer W. Lee, Editor-in-Chief, The Art Bulle- 
tin, The Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, ARCHAEOLOGIST 


MoperN archaeological excavation is one of the few truly scientific means of ap- 
proach to the study of history. It is conducted with the intention of resolving histori- 
cal problems and no longer merely and primarily aims at finding rare objects — which 
fortune may bestow. It is, in principle, concerned with exhaustive and comprehensive 
observation of all the facts. We are rightly proud of our scientific development of 
methods of excavation, the very essence of which is the careful observation of cul- 
tural strata. Among modern writers stratigraphy is considered the key method in 
excavation.! Its use is the criterion of the scientific character of an excavation. In the 
field of classical archaeology this method was developed very recently, almost within 
the memory of living archaeologists. The first extensive excavations in Greece, at 
Olympia and Samothrace, and those of Schliemann were begun with no idea of 
stratigraphy, and the method was developed slowly in these and later searches. Be- 
fore that time prehistorians in England and France had observed the connection 
between cultural and geological strata ;? indeed, this tradition dates back to the last 
years of the eighteenth century. In 1797, in digging for clay to be used in brick- 
making, John Frere happened to observe several geological strata and, beneath 
them, a cultural deposit.* Modern writers have praised him for this achievement and 
rightly so.t However, neither he nor his successors of the earlier nineteenth century 


planned or executed a methodical excavation aiming at stratigraphic observations. 
Today the method is firmly established and certain initial devices are common. For 
example, the Manual of Excavations, published in 1939 by an international group of 
prominent archaeologists as one of the activities of the League of Nations, gives the 
following recommendations: 


“This kind of excavation”’ (i.e. stratigraphical) ‘‘ must be used even at the beginning of a serious ex- 
ploration, for the preliminary study of the ground and of its archaeological character should be based 
on the digging of trenches and pits made in vertical stratigraphic sections. The stratigraphical excava- 
tion stops on the layer in which there is no longer any trace of ancient work, . . . or rather it stops on 
the level of virgin soil, which has never been touched by the hand of man A stratigraphical exca- 
vation may resolve problems which cannot clearly be solved by a surface excavation. . . .° A profile 
obtained by means of a transverse section will allow the excavator to study the technique of the interior 
construction of a mound.” 6 

1 See, for example: J. P. Droop, Archaeological Excavation, Cambridge, 1915. 

2 For the prehistoric field, J. Déchelette, Manuel d’archéologie i, Paris, 1908, pp. 6 f., lists exact exca- 
vations only from the eighties of the nineteenth century on. For observations in French caves, see 
S. Reinach, Antiquités nationales, Musée de St. Germain en Laye i, Paris, 1889, p. 164. For nineteenth- 
century observations in England and France in general: S. Casson, The Discovery of Man, New York, 
1939, pp. 174 f., 215. Remarkably exact observations were made in barrows in England early in the 
eighteenth century (Archaeologia 42, 1869, p. 176, note b), but the work was not as methodical as that 
of Jefferson. 

3 J. Frere, Archaeologia 13, 1800, pp. 204 f. (letter of June 22, 1797). 

4 Casson, op. cit., pp. 169 f.; Grahame Clark, Archaeology and Society, London, 1939, p. 8. (I am in- 
debted to Mrs. R. Riefstahl for reference to this book). 

5 Manuel de la Technique des Fouilles Archéologiques, Office international des Musées, Paris, 1939, pp. 
57-8. 6 Tbid., p. 89. 
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In view of such modern statements, it is somewhat breath-taking to read the 
description of an excavation evidently carried out during the seventies of the eight- 
eenth century in America by Thomas Jefferson. The description is found in his Notes 
on Virginia 7 and reads as follows: 

‘IT know of no such thing existing as an Indian monument; for I would not honor with that name 
arrow points, stone hatchets, stone pipes, and half shaped images. Of labor on the large scale, I think 
there is no remain as respectable as would be a common ditch for the draining of lands; unless, indeed, 
it would be the barrows, of which many are to be found all over this country. These are of different sizes, 
some of them constructed of earth, and some of loose stones. That they were repositories of the dead, 
has been obvious to all; but on what particular occasion constructed, was a matter of doubt. Some have 
thought they covered the bones of those who have fallen in battles fought on the spot of interment. 
Some ascribed them to the custom, said to prevail among the Indians, of collecting, at certain periods, 
the bones of all their dead, wheresoever deposited at the time of death. Others again supposed them the 
general sepulchres for towns, conjectured to have been on or near these grounds; and this opinion was 
supported by the quality of the lands in which they are found (those constructed of earth being gener- 
ally in the softest and most fertile meadow-grounds on river sides), and by a tradition, said to be handed 
down from the aboriginal Indians, that, when they settled in a town, the first person who died was 
placed erect, and earth put about him, so as to cover and support him; that, when another died, a 
narrow passage was dug to the first, the second reclined against him, and the cover of earth replaced, 
and so on. There being one of these in my neighborhood, I wished to satisfy myself whether any, and 
which of these opinions were just. For the purpose I determined to open and examine it thoroughly. 
It was situated on the low grounds of the Rivanna, about two miles above its principal fork, and oppo- 
site to some hills, on which had been an Indian town. It was of a spheroidical form, of about 40 feet di- 
ameter at the base, and had been of about twelve feet altitude, though now reduced by the plough to 
seven and a half, having been under cultivation about a dozen years. Before this it was covered with 
trees of twelve inches diameter, and round the base was an excavation of five feet depth and width, 
from whence the earth had been taken of which the hillock was formed. I first dug superficially in sev- 
eral parts of it, and came to collections of human bones, at different depths, from six inches to three 
feet below the surface. These were lying in the utmost confusion, some vertical, some oblique, some 
horizontal, and directed to every point of the compass, entangled and held together in clusters by the 
earth. Bones of the most distant parts were found together, as, for instance, the small bones of the foot 
in the hollow of a scull; many sculls would sometimes be in contact, lying on the face, on the side, on 
the back, top or bottom, as, on the whole, to give the idea of bones emptied promiscuously from a bag 
or a basket, and covered over with earth, without any attention to their order. The bones of which the 
greatest numbers remained, were sculls, jaw bones, teeth, the bones of the arms, thighs, legs, feet and 
hands. A few ribs remained, some vertebrae of the neck and spine, without their processes, and one in- 
stance only of the (Os sacrum T’..J. in note) bone which serves as a base to the vertebral column. The 
sculls were so tender, that they generally fell to pieces on being touched. The other bones were stronger. 
There were some teeth which were judged to be smaller than those of an adult; a scull which, on a slight 
view, appeared to be that of an infant, but it fell to pieces on being taken out, so as to prevent satisfac- 
tory examination; a rib and a fragment of the under jaw of a person about half grown; another rib of an 
infant; and a part of the jaw of a child, which had not cut its teeth. This last furnishing the most de- 
cisive proof of the burial of children here, I was particular in my attention to it. It was part of the right 
half of the under-jaw. The processes, by which it was articulated to the temporal bones, were entire, and 
the bone itself firm to where it had been broken off, which, as nearly as I could judge, was about the 
place of the eye-tooth. Its upper edge, wherein would have been the sockets of the teeth, was perfectly 
smooth. Measuring it with that of an adult by placing their hinder processes together, its broken end 


7 The Works of Thomas Jefferson, Federal Edition, by P. L. Ford, 3, New York, 1904, pp. 500 f.; The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Monticello Edition 2, Washington, 1904, pp. 134 f. The passage is re- 
printed, however, in an abridged form which suppresses a good part of its amazing content in: H. Clyde 
Shetrone, The Mound Builders, New York, 1936, pp. 35 f. (I am indebted to Dr. George Kubler for 
calling my attention to this book); B. Mayo, Thomas Jefferson Himself, Boston, 1942, pp. 37 f. 
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extended to the penultimate grinder of the adult. This bone was white, all the others of a sand color. 
The bones of infants being soft, they probably decay sooner, which might be the cause so few were 
found here. I proceeded then to make a perpendicular cut through the body of the barrow, that I might 
examine its internal structure. This passed about three feet from its center, was opened to the former 
surface of the earth, and was wide enough for a man to walk through and examine its sides. At the bot- 
tom, that is, on the level of the circumjacent plain, I found bones; above these a few stones, brought 
from a cliff a quarter of a mile off, and from the river one eighth of a mile off; then a large interval of 
earth, then a stratum of bones, and so on. At one end of the section were four strata of bones plainly 
distinguishable; at the other, three; the strata in one part not ranging with those in another. The bones 
nearest the surface were least decayed. No holes were discovered in any of them, as if made with bul- 
lets, arrows, or other weapons. I conjectured that in this barrow might have been a thousand skele- 
tons. Every one will readily seize the circumstances above related, which militate against the opinion 
that it covered the bones only of persons fallen in battle; and against the tradition also, which would 
make it the common sepulchre of a town, in which the bodies were placed upright, and touching each 
other. Appearances certainly indicate that it has derived both origin and growth from the accustomary 
collection of bones, and deposition of them together; that the first collection had been deposited on the 
common surface of the earth, a few stones put over it, and then a covering of earth, that the second 
had been laid on this, had covered more or less of it in proportion to the number of bones, and was then 
also covered with earth; and so on. The following are the particular circumstances which give it this 
aspect. 1. The number of bones. 2. Their confused position. 3. Their being in different strata. 4. The 
strata in one part having no correspondence with those in another. 5. The different states of decay in 
these strata, which seems to indicate a difference in the time of inhumation. 6. The existence of infant 
bones among them.” 


The story is most remarkable. It anticipates the fundamental approach and the 
methods of modern archaeology by about a full century. The excavation is made, not 
to find objects, but to resolve an archaeological problem. Every smallest detail of the 
evidence is observed for its own sake with painstaking minuteness, but always with 
the major problem in mind. Most amazing of all, a brief experience immediately 
shows the inadequacy of surface excavation and leads to the establishment of the 
method of “trial ditches’”’ down to the virgin soil and to the observation of succes- 
sive archaeological strata which reveal the inner structure of the mound. 

This is the same Thomas Jefferson who told the greatest naturalist of his time, the 
Comte de Buffon, that his, Buffon’s, scepticism about that “‘cookery”’ chemistry was 
wrong and that in the future that science would be of great benefit to humanity. 
Archaeologists as well as statesmen, architects and scientists have special reason to 
remember the great man in this memorial year. 


Karu LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN 
New York UNIVERSITY 


ARCHAEOLOGY DURING THE REPUBLIC IN TURKEY 


ARCHAEOLOGY was already well established in Turkey long before, the Republic. 
As early as 1875 a considerable number of objects had been assembled by Subhi 
Pasha in the Cinili Késk, and in 1881 a modern museum took definite form in the 
hands of Hamdi Bey, through whose masterful initiative the present museum build- 
ing in Istanbul was constructed. During the directorship of Hamdi Bey and that of 
his successor, his brother Halil Bey, who throughout a long life added lustre to 
Turkish scholarship and museology, the museum, enriched with many treasures, 
attained a prominent place among the outstanding collections of Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine antiquities. 

A current from the dynamic will of Kemal Atatiirk, at the inception of the Republic, 
ran through all national life. History, archaeology and the study of language were 
charged with his incentive. The Turks became widely aware of the wealth of their 
historic inheritance as they arose to answer their great leader’s call to a new destiny. 
The advance of archaeology as a science has since that time been substantial in 
Turkey. It was an excusable tendency on the part of the Turks at the outset to 
humor an ethnical self-interest in their scholarship, but this national interest in their 
monuments has now passed to the larger interest of the far-reaching importance and 
comparative value of the objects discovered. 

In 1937 Atatiirk made the Palace of Dolma Bagce subject to the Republic by 
presenting the Throne Room in perpetuum to the Turkish people. In his presence the 
second Historical Congress was opened there, and an exhibition of original objects, 
casts, maps, diagrams and photographs was brilliantly presented to establish for the 
first time the antiquities of Turkey in a comparative chronology with the civilization 
of Egypt and of the Aegean. 

Hittite monuments, in particular, but also monuments of identifiable peoples of 
diverse states, spread over several centuries and distributed over wide areas, have 
occupied the attention of Turkish archaeologists in the last two decades. In Lycaonia 
(Vilayet of Konya), in the south and northwest of Cappadocia (the Vilayet of 
Kayseri), in the region from the northwest of Cappadocia to the Aegean Sea and 
throughout Southern Anatolia, illuminating sites of Hittite culture, have been opened 
and the meeting places of a host of related and unrelated languages revealed. 

His Excellency H. Ali Yiicel, Minister of Public Instruction, and his predecessors 
have made the assistance of the Government available alike to Turkish and foreign 
excavators. Outstanding has been the excavation at Alaca Héyiik, conducted by the 
Turkish Government under the direction of Dr. Hamit Ziibeyr Kosay and the Orien- 
tal Institute of Chicago University. This excavation yielded objects of commanding 
interest through several stages of its history, many stages having several sub-divi- 
sions, from neolithic times to the Turkish and Armenian occupation. Other impor- 
tant excavations have been those of Dr. Bittel of the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute at the site of Bogazkéy which brought the publication of an instructive series 
of stratified pottery; those of Professor John Garstang, Director of the Neilson Ex- 
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pedition to the Near East, who excavated at Yiimiik Tepe, not far from Tarsus; the 
work of Dr. Goldman of Bryn Mawr College and the Institute of Advanced Studies 
at Princeton, who examined and made soundings at more than forty sites in the 
Cilician plain, in the region of the Taurus, east of the harbor of Mersin, and profit- 
ably excavated at Gézlii Kule. The Adana Museum has afforded space for a repre- 
sentative collection of pottery, bronzes, terracottas, seals and bullae from these and 
many other excavations. Much important archaeological work has been carried out 
by the Turks themselves. Bay Aziz Ogan, Director General of the National Museum 
of Istanbul, founded the admirable museum at Izmir and at Bergama and has ex- 
cavated with skill and profit at Ephesus, Izmit, Aphrodisia, Bergama, Sardes, 
Topkopu Saray and, with Dr. Arif Miifit Mansel, Assistant Director of the Istanbul 
Museum, at Rhegium. The excavations at Rhegium have revealed walls, palaces, 
baths and churches with first-rate mosaic floors of the fifth and sixth centuries in the 
Byzantine fortress-citadel at the head of the causeway between Kiiciik Cekmece 
and the sea, a part of the ancient defences of Constantinople. Dr. Arif Miifit Mansel 
has a full decade of excavations to his own recognized credit. Roman stelae at Yalova 
in 1932, prehistoric pottery in 1936 at Alpullu Haskéy, two rich tombs of the second 
century A.D. at Luleburgaz, bronze and glass at Vize, Kirklareli in 1938, and again 
at Vize in 1939, a burial which yielded the now famous silver portrait helmet from 
the time of Augustus. Bay Remzi Oguz has excavated with note at Karalar, the 
Citadel of Ankara, Cankarikepi, Karaoglan, Hacilar Héyiigii, Gélliidag, and at 
Troia. Bay Hidayet Fuat Tugay, assisted by Mr. Nomidesa, has uncovered four- 
teenth-century mosaics in the Church of Sotér Pantocriitor (Zeirek Kilise Camii). 

Professor Stanley Casson, Professor Talbot-Rice and Makridi Bey made sound- 
ings in the Hippodrome and excavated at the Church of the Mirelaion, the Church 
of the Oil of Myrrh (Bodroum Camii). 

Mr. Ernest Mamboury for many years followed the excavations for canalization 
in the city of Istanbul and reported on the ancient topography thus disclosed. 

In demolishing the ancient prison near the Hippodrome in 1939, a martyrion of 
St. Euphemia was discovered and given over by the Maarif Vekkloti to the German 
Archaeological Institute of Istanbul, which excavated the site in 1942 under the 
supervision of the architect Bay Sedat Cetintas. This building appears to be analo- 
gous to the Martyria at Sehzade, Unkapan, and at No. 293 on the Samatya road. 
Among a number of paintings in fresco which have survived in a more or less frag- 
mentary state are fourteen scenes of the martyrdom of the Saint, each scene bearing 
her name. There is also a representation of the martyrdom of the forty soldiers 
frozen to death on the Lake of Sevasteia in the time of Licinius. These frescoes, like 
the building and its contiguous passages, are of various debatable dates. 

Museums and depositories of antiquities have sprung up all over the country un- 
der the hand of Dr. Hamit Ziibeyr. The National Museum in Istanbul has received 
an imposing bronze statue of Hadrian, or possibly Antoninus Pius, more than two 
meters in height, discovered in Kadirli near Adana, and restored with remarkable 
skill by Bay Ihsan Ozoy. A recently acquired bronze urn from Apollonia, with three 
handles in silver, figuring Eros and Psyche, and attributed to the third or fourth 
century, has few known equals. From the Church of Maria Panachrantos has come a 
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unique portable icon in opus sectile of Haghia Eudoxia. An early Christian sculp- 
tured white marble sarcophagus of high quality has been added to the already famous 
group of the museum from the sixth century and earlier, when Byzantine emperors 
still held the Egyptian quarries of Gebel ed-Dukhskhan in the eastern desert and 
wrapped themselves in robes of purple porphyry for their burial. The jewel room of 
the museum has been astonishingly enriched during the directorship of Bay Aziz 
Ogan from the golden smithies of the Emperors. The most important coin hoard to 
be added to the collection of the nation during the last twenty-five years consists of 
almost 5500 pieces of rare Omayad and Abbassid silver, some of them unique, found 
near Urfa. Other coin hoards have been acquired by the museum in Istanbul, show- 
ing what constituted the most acceptable media of exchange in Anatolia before the 
inundation of Alexander types; and still another gold hoard from Biiyiikada (Prin- 
kipo) contains unique gold staters of Cyzicus. All these coins are being classified and 
studied by the well known keeper of coins in the museum, Bay Osman Nuri. 

The Evkaf Museum is often forgotten, in its haunt of ancient peace near the 
restored tomb of the imperial architect Sinan, in the precincts of the Mosque of 
Sultan Siileyman Kanuni, but it contains, newly shown, some of the most breath- 
taking carpets in the world, from the looms of the fiery Seljuks and the mighty 
peoples of the Caucasus. 

The opening of Topkapu Saray to the public in 1924 brought to view the immense 
Imperial Ottoman Palace miscellany of architecture, furniture, arms, painting, 
manuscripts, robes, embroidery, porcelain and jewels. Bay Tahsin Oz, the Director 
of the Museum, possesses not only an extensive knowledge of Mohammedan Art, 
but a strong sense of theatre and décor and has recreated in his exhibitions the very 
scene of palace drama from the time of the Conqueror to the days of Abdul Mecit. 

A study of the walls has been made at Nicea (Iznik) on the lake loved of Catullus, 
which gave its name in 325 a.p. to the first oecumenical council of the Christian 
Church. 

Under the auspices of the Turkish Government, Professor Gabriel, sometime 
Director of the French Archaeological Institute in Istanbul, made several journeys 
through the Eastern Vilayets of Turkey as an archaeological prospector in Turkish 
and Islamic fields. He reported on monuments at Mardin, Diyarbekir, Bitlis, Halat, 
Silvan, Harput, Malatya and Hasenteyf and suggested sound means for restoration 
and preservation of these monuments. 

The creation of modern Ankara is the symbol of the liberation of Turkey from 
Ottoman rule, but the new city has neither destroyed nor ignored its historic back- 
ground. Dr. Hamit Ziibeyr Kosay, with assistance from the Muzeler Miidiriyeti, as 
well as from Dr. Krencker and Dr. Schede, has surveyed, described and placed in 
photographic record, all that remains of the citadel and the temple of Augustus. The 
ruins of one of the largest Roman baths of Asia Minor, in a part of the city known 
as Cankirikapi, have been excavated by the Department of Antiquities, aided by the 
Historical Commission. The constantly increasing number of objects brought to 
Ankara from excavations throughout Anatolia are rapidly making the museum of 
the capital a place of recourse for students of all countries. 

In a recent exposition at the Academy of Fine Arts in Istanbul, among some good 
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painting and modelling there was exhibited a collection of reproductions in drawing 
and photograph of ancient Istanbul and Anatolian houses. Turkish mosques and 
palaces have been assigned to repeated illustration, but not until now have the 
private dwellings, and especially the smaller modest dwellings of the country, been 
adequately appreciated and presented for study. Bay Sedat Hakki Alisan, in seminar 
with his students of the Academy, traveled throughout Eastern Thrace and Ana- 
tolia, gathering far and wide from Edirne, Istanbul, Uzude on the Black Sea, Kenya, 
Sivas, Diyarbekir, and many other places, ground plans and elevations as well as 
woodcarving, and frescoed walls and ceilings, of this fast-disappearing architecture. 
Although these buildings were created in response to earlier customs, their freedom 
of line, proportions and co-ordination with landscape, give them a perpetual 
contemporaneity. 

Foreign scholars have been graciously received in Turkey and ways opened for 
them in their diversified fields of research. Dr. Calder and Dr. Buckler have con- 
tributed illuminating studies of Christian inscriptions, found and copied in faithful 
squeezes on many a forgotten Anatolian site, which provide proof of the defended 
vitality of Christianity in pre-Constantinian Asia Minor. Professor Emerson Swift 
of Columbia University has furnished a study on the contribution of the Latins to 
the structural preservation of Aya Sofya in Istanbul. The Byzantine Institute of 
America has undertaken, completed, and is soon to publish, in the succession of its 
distinguished predecessors, Antoniades, Lethaby, and Prost, the most critical archi- 
tectural survey yet attempted of Aya Sofya. This survey, under the direction of 
Dr. William Emerson, has been carried out by Mr. Robert Van Nice in studies, 
measurements and drawings made during the past four years. Bay Tahsin Giiccii 
continues to be the competent Turkish Secretary to the American Institute in 
Turkey. An Imtiyaz to excavate at Van was given by the Turkish Government to 
Dr. Blake and Dr. Lake of Harvard University. The preparation for the expedition 
and the arduous travel with equipment were successfully carried out by Dr. Lake, 
and the excavation was begun under his direction, assisted by Mrs. Lake and others 
in 1938. As long ago as 1898-1899 Lehmann-Haupt dug at Rusas (Toprakkale) and 
during the Russian occupation of Van at the beginning of the war of 1914, Professor 
Marr made brief indicative investigations in the fortress area of the city. After two 
productive seasons, the first well planned study of this site of the Ur-Artu or Vannic 
civilization has been regretfully interrupted by another war. 

During the years immediately following the founding of the Republic, and while 
the new capitol was building at Ankara, it was not surprising that Istanbul should 
have been shunned like a pestilence of misrule and as an abandoned ruin, but the 
site of the glory that was the City (‘n 1dA1s) of the East Romans, Tsar’grad to the 
Slavs, Miklagard to the Scandinavians, Istanbul to the Turks and Constantinople 
to all the world, is still supreme, and the Republican Government of Turkey, not too 
late, by the counsels of President Ismet Inénii and Bay Lutfi Kirdar, the Vali of 
Istanbul, and after the plans prepared by M. Henri Prost, has turned to honor it 
anew. 

In Istanbul there is perhaps slight danger of over opening the past on the road 
to the future, but danger there is. Cities are sometimes saved, but they are never 
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built, by archaeology. In the interest of securing a title-deed of Empire, Rome in the 
past decade has gone far towards the total destruction of her monuments of the 
Middle Ages, and has become in consequence an archaeological excavation of ancient 
Rome, converging conversely upon the future. The tendency of the town-planner 
in an ancient city is to plan for the past rather than for the future. In equal claim 
Byzantine and Turkish buildings, freed from smothering accretions and sordid 
accumulations, are reappearing. Valide Sultan Camii is now open to the approaches 
of the Golden Horn and close by Misir Carsisi, where for generations men walked 
and traded in spices of the East which mariners brought here to sell. At Bayazit 
the Medrese and the Sinan Hamami have been set out; at Besiktas the tomb of 
Hayrettin Barbaros has been swept and garnished; on the new Atatiirk Boulevard 
the enchanting Gazanfer Aga Medresesi and a monumental cistern of the time of 
Justinian in the Zeyrek district have been made accessible. These are but a few of the 
venerable houses on both sides of the Bosphorus — witness the Sinan Mosques of 
Mihrimah Sultan and Semsi Pasa in Uskiidar—which are now prepared to play new 
roles determined by ends beyond themselves. 

Saint Andrews University, enabled by the munificence of the Walker Fund under 
the direction of Dr. David Russell, has been conducting an extensive excavation 
supervised by Professor J. H. Baxter in the Araste quarter of Istanbul, between the 
Mosque of Sultan Ahmet and the sea. The ruins of superimposed structures brought 
to light thus far imperfectly indicate their architectural purpose and chronological 
sequence, but they give promise in further excavation of disclosing the topography 
of that part of the great Palace complex contiguous to the Chrysotriklinion and the 
hall of Daphnae, restored with dazzling splendor by Justinian the Second. A lively 
imperial mosaic pavement covering a long passage, once possibly an open colonnade, 
the limits of which have not yet been reached, shows hunting and fishing scenes, 
animal combats and various other contests, including children playing games. These 
groups of figures are heteromorphic and disparate over the entire surface like decal- 
comanias enclosed only within heavy borders. The decoration and technique of this 
floor may be attributed plausibly to the first quarter of the reign of Theodosius the 
Second, 408-450. It is late imperial Roman in feeling and execution, without a sign 
of the irresistible approach of the Greek tendencies of the East, at a time when the 
official language of the State was still Latin. 

Excavation conducted by Dr. Alois Schneider of the Istanbul Branch of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute in the western forecourt of Aya Sofya in 1934-1935, 
set out to find the atrium of Justinian’s Church, but the search was crowned by a 
far richer reward in the discovery of remains of the basilica of Theodosius the 
Second. This church of the fifth century superseded the fourth-century church 
which was destroyed in the riots that rent the discordant city of Arcadius and 
Eudoxia, around the saintly presence of Chrysostomos. Massive fragments of col- 
umns, capitals, architra‘ e, coffered ceiling, sculptured frieze and mosaic pavement 
were overthrown and bv ’ eneath and near the foundations of the new edifice on 
the Byzantine Acropolis. the Theodosian basilica imputes in this incontrovertible 
architecture and sculpture the decrepitude of ancient Rome, and reveals the appari- 
tion of the Cross and of the Lamb. When a hundred years later, on the ruins of this 
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church destroyed in the riots, at the end of an era Justinian inspired the sublime 
dome of Anthemius, he apotheosized in architecture the Roman state, in his con- 
ception of a Christian universe. 

Antioch on the Orontes is no longer a buried city. The extent of its ruins and the 
havoc wrought by earthquake have hitherto baffled the excavator, but scholars and 
engineers, equipped and sent out in joint expedition from Princeton University, The 
Musées de France, the Baltimore Museum, the Worcester Museum and Dumbarton 
Oaks of Harvard University have overcome all obstacles. This vast area, including 
Daphne, has been blocked out into insulae, topographically related, and surveyed. 
From its seismic wreckage and the ploughed fields of peasants have come forth long 
awaited evidence of the civic, religious, and social life of the great metropolis, which 
stood at the trade junction by land and sea of the upper Euphrates, Egypt, Palestine 
and Asia Minor, at the confluence of East and West in the opening of the Christian 
era. The most spectacular survivals of the city are the pavements of its baths and 
villas. Golden Antioch was paved throughout with mosaic pictures representing gods 
and goddesses, legends and dogmas, as well as all manner of activities of daily life. 
Although this adornment is a decadent exploitation of displaced decoration and a 
flagrant misuse of ornamentation for a floor surcharged like pictorial windows, which 
reach distasteful colored transparencies in degenerate Gothic of the Germanic North 
(and in the windows of Mr. John La Farge in America), these pavements supply us, 
nevertheless, with an astonishing wealth of material for our instruction, in the in- 
numerable changes of styles indicating distantly separated traditions and adapta- 
tions of ancient painting. Here is a series of Mosaics covering four or five centuries, 
ranging from the West Roman Empire to Byzantium. Early in 1939 Antioch, with 
certain lands in the mandate of Syria, was ceded to Turkey. 

A broad asphalt highway is projected, and in great part completed, along the 
outer face of the Byzantine Land Walls of Constantinople, connecting the Mar- 
mara coast with the palace of the Blachernae and the harbor of the Golden Horn. 
These walls of Theodosius the Second, Heracleus, Leo the fifth, and Manuel Com- 
nenos, are an architectural history of resistance to the united attacks of Europe 
and Asia, of the Germans and Bulgars, the Persians and the Arabs, upon the city 
and its civilization for close on a thousand years, and of their still nobler defence 
in the final fall of Constantinople before the Turks. 

A study of the Valens aqueduct by K. N. Dalman and Paul Vittek discusses the 
ancient aqueducts of Constantinople in a series which begins with that of Hadrian, 
and reaches the Turkish system and the earlier elements that it incorporated. Look- 
ing from Beyoglu (Pera) through the arches of the aqueduct across the Marmara to 
Asia, one recalls that Valens was the first Byzantine Emperor to conduct war on two 
fronts: that is, with the great states of the East and the marauding peoples of the 
North and West. Valens himself was killed near Adrianople (Edirne), on the ninth 
of August, 378. The security of civilized life in Europe for which he fought is still 
assailed. 

The object of the Cincinnati University expedition at Troy was to make a search- 
ing examination of the successive strata of the settlements of the citadel and to ex- 
plore the neighboring districts. Professor Blegen and Professor and Mrs. Semple, 
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with a staff of accomplished scholars and experienced excavators, in the work of 
seven years have established a complete ceramic and osteographic sequence of the 
site, and offer now an interpretation of the entire stratographic evidence. In the 
procession of cities, Troy VI has long been widely accepted as the city of the Iliad, 
but the testimony of the new analysis, convincing to the eye on the site and in 
photograph, attributes the downfall of the sixth city to a catastrophic earthquake, 
and the destruction of Troy VIIa to a devastating fire, comparable with the Homeric 
description. These recent excavators are themselves the first to admit that the site 
of Troy has not even yet been exhausted by their discoveries, but in the present 
state of archaeological knowledge and method, their research has contributed as 
much as is now possible towards the elucidation of many Trojan problems. 

The Byzantine domed basilica of Hagia Sophia, built by Justinian the Great and for 
almost a thousand years a Church, was at the Conquest converted to a Mosque and 
in 1935 declared a Museum. It stands today a monument to the ceremonies of two 
great faiths in their invocation of God. Although now a Museum, it is a wise and 
highly praised decision of the Ministry of Public Instruction to preserve the interior 
from the imposition of heterogeneous objects. In 1932 the Byzantine Institute of 
America was intrusted by the Turkish Government with the coveted task of un- 
covering the mosaics which had long remained concealed in Aya Sofya. Since 
then, large areas of vaults and walls have been examined, and mosaic paintings have 
been found in the structure of the Church where they were placed in response to 
ceremony, for which the Church was erected. Constantine the Great moved Rome 
East and Byzantium escaped the Dark Ages. No similar outlook over the expanse 
of a millennium, from the sixth century to the fifteenth, exists elsewhere in a single 
building, not even in Indian Ajanta or Ellora. These mosaics, now reappearing, 
consecutively the work of the greatest painters of the Byzantine Empire, are not 
only a new aesthetic experience, but a new approach to the study of European 
painting. 

THomas WHITTEMORE 
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AN ITALIOTE KRATER IN THE UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


In 1940 the University Museum, Philadelphia, purchased from a private collection 
the column-krater shown in (plate X VII, fig. 1). Although extensively restored and 
repainted, it survived well the ordeal of cleaning; the reverse picture is nearly intact 
and from the obverse picture little more is lacking than the head and right arm of 
the man on the right. 

The decorative patterns are apparent in the illustrations. Of these it may be 
noted that the tongues on the shoulder are separated by thick relief lines, the lower 


Fic. 2.— Rim or Krater, Part OF THE PALMETTE ON THE Lert HANDLE 
RESTORED 


ends of which overlie neat dots; that in painting the maeanders below tle figure 
zone the artist began at the left with a downward stroke; and that the squares 
which interrupt the maeanders contain crosses with horizontal arms in their cen- 
ters and diagonal stubs in the corners. 

And now for the pictured scenes: on the obverse (fig. 1 A) a man, wearing a helmet, 
laced boots and a chlamys wound about his waist and carrying carefully a deep 
bowl, advances toward a bridled horse standing in front of a building. His com- 
panion on the right, spear in hand, with his chlamys tossed over his shoulders, is 
depicted in an attitude which, Trendall tells me, is often used in South Italian vase- 
painting to indicate a man who, as he departs, turns back for a last look. We have, 
then, a scene of departure and the horse is being fed or watered before the start is 
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AN ITALIOTE KRATER IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 


made—an unusual feature in either Greek or South Italian painting. Only one ac- 
cessory appears in the background, a scarf with fringed ends and a zigzag pattern. 
In the reverse picture are four draped figures conversing in pairs, with a pair of 
jumping-weights in the background. 

A few strokes of the preliminary sketch for the obverse picture may be seen on the 
necks, chests and legs of the men and on the legs of the horses. The lines of black 
glaze which render the details of the picture vary in thickness; a few of these which 
represent the folds of garments are extraordinarily thick. White is used sparingly: 
for a sprig, representing chased ornament, on the helmet, and for the beaded rim and 
handle of the (bronze?) bowl which is held toward the horse. 

Our krater comes late in the series of Italiote vases which preceded the mass pro- 
duction of Apulian ware, as can be seen from the method of drawing the eye in 
profile, whereby oftentimes the iris is omitted and the front of the eyeball is in- 
dicated by a line only, as on Apulian vases. In style, our vase is closely related to a 
volute krater in the British Museum, B.M.F283;' the scarf is the same and several 
tricks of drawing, such as the use of occasional heavy lines of glaze for folds of gar- 
ments, the prominence of the far nipple when men’s bodies are drawn in three- 
quarters view, and the trick of carrying the eyebrow back into the hair. And if the 
profile of the man on the extreme left, or that of the seated man on the British 
Museum vase be compared with that of the helmeted figure on our vase, a family 
resemblance may be detected. It may be noted also that the lines which separate 
the tongues on the British Museum vase end in dots and that the maeander begins 
on the left with a downward stroke. But the squares on the British Museum vase 
are saltire. 


The close connection of the two vases is confirmed by Trendall and he goes 
further. He kindly tells me that both vases belong to a group which, at the moment, 
he calls the Group of B.M.F160, “which stands at the threshold of the Apulian 
style,” and that another member of this group, Naples 2147, “is perhaps even closer 
to the style” of our vase. Our vase is also to be connected with the work of the Win- 
chester Painter, its reverse picture resembling that of Vienna 2165.* 


Evita Hatt Donan 
Untversity Museum, PHILADELPHIA 


1 PBSR. xi, 1929, p. 46, fig. 10. 2 JHS. |x, 1940, p. 107. 
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Tue object which I intend to illustrate in the following pages belongs to the beautiful 
collection of Mrs. William H. Moore in New York, who kindly permitted me to study 
it and to reproduce and discuss it here and in my book, A Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World (pl. CVID), 1941. I am profoundly grateful to Mrs. 
Moore for her generous help. 

The object under discussion (plates X VIII—XIX) is a drinking cup, usually called 
a scyphus, with two handles and appliqué figures in relief, an imitation, as it were, 
of an original in metal. It is made of clay, covered with a thick layer of vitreous 
glaze of dark green color, height 0.06, diameter 0.085. The scyphus was shown to 
the public at the Exhibition of Augustan Art held in 1939 in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, and is mentioned in the excellent catalogue of this exhibition 
(Augustan Art. An Exhibition, etc., New York, 1939, p. 21). While on exhibition it 
was photographed twice, and these photos, with Mrs. Moore’s consent, were most 
kindly put at my disposal by Miss Gisela M. A. Richter. 

The cup was found, according to the information received by Mrs. Moore from 
the dealer who sold it to her, in Syria, more precisely in the neighborhood of Homs 
(Hemesa), a place which is reported to be supplying the Syrian antiquity market in 
recent times with most of the exquisite products of ancient applied arts of late 


Hellenistic and early Roman times. How many of these objects were really found in 
the ancient tombs around Homs it is impossible to say. The North Syrian origin of 
the cup is, however, certain.! 


The cup belongs to a class of pottery well known tostudents of classical antiquity, 


1 The region of Hemesa or Emesa on the Orontes and near the lake of Homs is one of the most flour- 
ishing parts of modern Syria. It was studded with cities and villages since at least the second millen- 
nium B.c. Our early tradition mentions four prominent cities of this region: Qadesh, Tunip, Qatna and 
Tunanat, of which Qadesh and Qatna have been recently excavated. See R. Dussaud, Topographie 
historique de la Syrie, ete., 1927, pp. 103 ff., cf. Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, Le site archéologique de 
Mishrifé—Qatna, 1935, pp. 3 ff. The city of Hemesa or Emesa is first mentioned in the late Hellenistic 
period as the capital of the Hemesene Arabs, ruled by an Arab dynasty (two of these dynasts had 
the name of Sampsiceramus). It remained prosperous and flourishing in Roman times, rival of Pal- 
myra and an important religious center (cult of Elagabal). Its early history is unknown, nor do we 
know anything about its destinies in early Hellenistic times (the only Hellenistic city of this region 
known to us is Arethusa, the neighbor of Hemesa). It is probable, however, that a temple and settle- 
ment around it existed here as at Tadmor (Palmyra) in the pre-Persian, Persian and early Hellenistic 
times. The Hemesene Arabs made it in the late Hellenistic period the chief city of the region,with flour- 
ishing agriculture, grazing, industry, and trade, a rival of Palmyra, a successor of the once flourishing, 
more ancient cities of the region mentioned above, which were perhaps reduced in the course of time 
to the status of mere villages. I may remind the reader of the réle played by Hemesa in the history of 
the Roman Empire, especially in the early and middle third centuries a.p. See my Storia ec. e soc. d. 
Imp. Rom., p. 317 and note; cf. A. Schenck Graf v. Stauffenberg, Die rém. Kaisergeschichte bei Malalas 
1931, p. 372 f.; cf. on the history of Hemesa in general, Benzinger, s.v. Hemesa, PW. v, 2496 f.; E. 
Honigmann, s.v. Syria, PW. iv‘, 1622, Stihlin, PW. i+, 2226 f., s.v. Samsigeramus, and my short re- 
marks regarding the Hellenistic period in the life of the city in my Soc. and Ec. Hist. of the Hellenistic 
World, 1941, Index, s.v. Hemesa and corrigenda, p. 1651. 
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but very little studied, the so-called lead glaze faience. Fine specimens of this class 

of pottery are scattered all over the museums of Europe and America. The most 

beautiful and probably the earliest were found in Syria and in Asia Minor, especially 
ry’ bd bd 

at Tarsus, but several pieces come from excavations and casual finds made in Italy, 


in Gaul, in Germany, in South Russia, in Greece, and elsewhere. There exists no 
comprehensive collection — not to speak of a corpus — of this type of pottery, 
though several scholars of authority have dealt with it in special memoirs.’ I cannot 
enter into a detailed discussion of this class of pottery in this short note. It will 
suffice to point out some important facts relating to it. 

(1) The vases under consideration are a variety of the ancient faience ware which, 
in general, is of Oriental origin. We are well acquainted with Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian faience, and can follow its evolution for centuries. From them the faience 
under consideration differs in that it represents, as regards forms and ornamentation, 
a purely Greek version of ancient faience ware, while its much older parents, the 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian faience, even in Hellenistic and Roman times, re- 
mained Oriental in many respects. This Greek branch of Oriental faience, as regards 
rayonnement and distribution, may be classed with several other branches of 
Hellenistic pottery which I have called in my book mentioned above (ch. VIIT) 
*‘pan-Hellenistic,” such as “ Megarian”’ bowls, ““Pergamene” and “Samian” red 
glazed pottery, relief pottery, some classes of painted vases (for example, “lagy- 
noi’’), etc. By “pan-Hellenistic” I mean a ware which, once launched, spread over 
all the Hellenistic world, and was extensively used and locally imitated in the various 
parts of it. In this the lead glazed faience differs from Mesopotamian and Egyptian 
faience, both of which varieties had a much more limited and chiefly local market, 
the Mesopotamian remaining practically restricted to Eastern Syria and the Par- 
thian kingdom (and its sphere of influence, e.g. Olbia), and the Egyptian faience 
being comparatively more popular in the rest of the Hellenistic world and in Italy. 

(2) The class of faience under consideration is generally called “lead glazed 
faience” (“‘vases a glacure plombifére’’). This definition goes back to the first 
student of this type of pottery, H. Mazard. It is not based on any chemical analysis 
of the glaze. While Egyptian and Mesopotamian faience has been carefully 
studied from the technical point of view, no such study —at least to my knowledge — 
has ever been carried out for the class of faience under review. If chemical analysis 
confirms the impression of Mazard, accepted by later students of this type of pot- 
tery, this class of vases will appear as an important innovation in the field of ancient 
ceramics, comparable to the contemporary lead glazed Chinese faience of the Han 
period, which had such a brilliant development. It must be urged, therefore, that 
museums in possession of specimens of this pottery should start at once with a 


2H. Mazard, “De la connaissance par les anciens des vases 4 glacures plombiféres,” Musée Arché- 
ologique ii, 1879, pp. 373 ff.; R. Zahn, “‘Glasierte Tongefiisse im Antiquarium,” Amil. Ber. aus d. kén. 
Kunstsammlungen xxxv, 1914, pp. 269 ff. (with excellent bibliography); F. Courby, Les vases grecs a 
reliefs, 1922, pp. 500 ff.; R. Zahn, Kt xpd, Berl. Winkelmannspr. |xxxi, 1923; A. Merlin, Mon Piot. 
xxx, 1929, pp. 57 ff., cf. H. Kusel, 4A. xxxii, 1917, p. 55; L. Curtius, RM. xlix, 1934, p. 274, and my 
Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, 1941, pp. 1024 f. and n. 130 and pls. CVIT and 
CVIII. On the Mesopotamian and Egyptian faience, see my book quoted above, Index, s.v. faience. 
N. Toll, ““The Green Glazed Pottery,’ The Excavations at Dura-Europos. Final Report iv, 1943. 
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technical study of it, and publish the results without delay. I know that such a 
study has been begun in the laboratory of the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
on the initiative of Miss Richter. 

(3) There is no disagreement among modern students of the lead glazed faience 
as regards the date of the known and published specimens of it. A careful analysis 
of forms and ornamentation shows that the earliest specimens belong to the late 
Hellenistic period, not later than the end of the first century B.c. Its ““acmé” came 
in the first century a.p. and it had a long life afterwards. A fuller collection and a 
closer study of the material may, however, modify this date to a certain extent. It 
may prove that some specimens should be assigned to a somewhat earlier time.* 

(4) The problem of the place of origin of the lead glazed faience is a matter of 
speculation, but the little we know of the provenance of the earlier specimens points 
to Northern Syria or the adjoining parts of Asia Minor, one of the chief centers of 
production in Asia Minor being Tarsus. From this center the production migrated 
to the North and West. It appears very probable that local ware of the same type 
was made in the first century A.p. and later in Italy (many pieces found at Pompeii 
seem to be of local origin), perhaps in South Russia, and in Gaul. 

(5) The majority of the lead glazed faience has a vegetal ornamentation of late 
Hellenistic style. Some specimens are adorned with figures of gods, men, and animals. 
Some of these last have been studied by R. Zahn in his two articles cited above (n. 2). 
An important réle is played in this decoration by grotesque and macabre figures, 
such as cinaeds, pygmies, and skeletons.‘ 

It is to the group with figural decoration that the Moore cup belongs: two pairs 
of armed horsemen fighting each other, one a Greek, the other a barbarian. It is to 
the analysis of these figures that I shall devote the pages which follow. Unfortu- 
nately, the outlines of the figures are somewhat blurred, and the details in some 
cases are difficult to recognize. The thick layer of glaze which covers the cup has 
made them rather indistinct. 

In the first pair the Greek is represented young (pl. XIX, fig. 2) beardless, bare- 
headed, galloping to the left on a horse of the Greek classical type. His body is 
naked; a chlamys is floating behind him. His weapons are difficult to recognize; 
they may be a sword and a round shield. The Greek attacks another horseman 
who is facing him, turned to the right (pl. XTX, fig. 1). His horse is wounded and 
has fallen on its knees. The horseman is still on its back, in the act of dismounting. 
The enemy of the Greek is certainly a barbarian. The features of his face are blurred 

3T may quote in this connection a green glazed oenochoe found at Armento and now in the Museum 
of Naples. It is adorned with appliqué figures showing three separate scenes, a bear hunt, a fight 
between a Greek and an Amazon, and finally Menelaus and Helen (or Cassandra and Ajax), A. Rocco, 
Rend. Acc. Arch. Napoli xix, 1939, pp. 1 ff., pls. 1-3; H. Fuhrmann, 4. Ix, 1940, p. 527, fig. 52. 
I have not seen the paper of Rocco. The Armento oenochoe belongs, apparently, to the well known 
class of Alexandrian faience oenochoai of the early Hellenistic period (see my S. and Ec. Hist. of the 
Hellenist. World, pls. XXXVI and XLI) and was probably imported from Alexandria. It has, therefore, 
lead glazed or not, nothing to do with the class of pottery under review. With the glazed oenochoe was 
found a second one, a copy of the first, which is not glazed. Apparently the local potters were not 
familiar with the technical devices required. 

4 An interesting specimen of a scyphus adorned with figures of deities (Mercury between two For- 


tunae), probably of Italian make, has been found recently in a grave of Augustan period in Genestrelle 
(Picenum), H. Fuhrmann, AA. lv, 1940, p. 417 f. 
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and difficult to recognize. It appears to me, however, and my impression was con- 
firmed by Miss Richter and Miss Christine Alexander, who checked my description 
with the original, that the face of the barbarian is Silenus-like, and very similar 
to the faces of Mongoloid Scythians, often represented on products of toreutic art 
of the fourth century B.c. found in South Russia. His head is bald in front, he has 
a flat nose and a long square beard. He is dressed in the Oriental fashion: the 
breeches are certain, and the riding caftan, or robe, probable. While his dress is 
Oriental, his arms are Greek. He is holding a spear in his right hand, and a round 
metal shield in his left, but it appears that in addition to the spear and shield, a 
gorytus (bow and arrow holder) is attached to his right thigh. 

The second group is much better preserved. It consists of a Greek horseman 
turned to the right, pursuing at full speed a barbarian (pl. XIX, fig. 3). The Greek is 
young, beardless, bareheaded. His body is naked, his chlamys is floating behind him. 
In the right hand he holds a sword ready to strike, in the left a round shield. His 
adversary is speeding away from him to the right, upon a mount which is quite 
different from that of the three other horsemen (pl. XIX, fig. 4). It is not the Greek 
classical horse, but that of the steppes of Asia and South Russia. Its body is long 
and thin; its head muscular, bony, almost angular.’ The horseman, while speeding 
to the right, turns his body and head and shoots back an arrow at his adversary. 
His dress and arms are those of the Parthians, as described in our Hellenistic and 
Roman literary sources, and represented on several terracottas and on some graffiti 
and dipinti of Dura-Europos.* The breeches, the high shoes, and the riding caftan 
with long sleeves can be seen clearly. The headdress is, unfortunately, not so easy 
to describe and to understand. The head is seen in profile, and so is the headdress. 
It may be the Parthian bashlyk, but it seems more probable to recognize in it the 
tripartite arrangement of hair typical for the Parthian bowmen and often de- 
scribed and reproduced in sculpture and drawing. He is armed with a bow; a quiver 
is attached to his right thigh. His bow is represented with minute accuracy. It 
is the “compound” bow of the Nomads, such as we find on many representations 
of classical, Hellenistic, and Roman times, for example on the Persian bas-reliefs 
of Persepolis and Susa, on many Greek vases, on Graeco-Iranian gems, and at a 
later time in the paintings and graffiti of Dura-Europos. The same bow is the chief 
weapon of some Sarmatians represented on the column of Trajan. A beautiful and 
excellently preserved bow of this type was found recently in a Parthian grave of the 
second or third century A.p., near Yrzi on the Euphrates. Fragments of simildr bows 
were excavated quite recently in some nomadic graves (ascribed to Huns) in the 
Kirghiz steppes (Kirghiz $.S.R.). Others were found on the German and Danube 
limes of the Roman Empire.’ 

5 Cf. the grazing horse represented on coins of Panticapaeum of the second century B.c., E. H. 
Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pl. V, no. 25, cf. p. 629. 

6 On the terracottas, see n. 25. For the graffiti and dipinti of Dura, Yale Dura Exp. Prel. Rep. ii, pls. 
XLI-XLIII; iv, pls. XX—XXIIT; vi, pl. XLII, and pp. 306 ff.; vii—viii, pls. XIV, XV, and XLVI. 
Cf. my papers: “L’art gréco-iranien,” Rev. des Arts As. xxviii, 1933, pp. 205 ff., fig. 1, 206, fig. 2, 209 ff., 
figs. 3-5, and pl. LXIV; “‘Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art,” Yale Cl. St. v, 1935, figs. 82-85; 
CAH, pl. IV, pp. 26 ff. 

7 The bow of Yrzi and similar bows have been carefully studied by F. E. Brown, “A Recently Dis- 
covered Compound Bow,” Ann. Inst. Kondakov ix, 1937. The fragments from the graves of the Kirghiz 
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The style and composition of the scenes reproduced on the Moore cup are not 
without interest. They represent a continuation, or a revival, of the old traditions of 
Greek classical art of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., which delighted in reproduc- 
ing in painting and sculpture, especially in the sculptural friezes of temples and other 
monuments, scenes of battles between Greeks and barbarians (or Amazons). I need 
not give here a catalogue of them; suffice it to remind the reader of the best known 
ones: the sculptures of the Athena Nike temple at Athens, of the temple at Phigalia 
in Greece, and those of Gjélbashi, the monument of Nereids, and the Mausoleum 
of Halicarnassus in Asia Minor. This monumental art and similar pictorial composi- 
tions are reflected in Greek and Italian red-figured vases, and on various products 
of applied art, such as, for example, the sword-sheath of Chertomlyk and its replica 
in the Metropolitan Museum, the gold comb of Solokha (in this case the two fighters 
are both barbarians), and the gorytus of the same tumulus. These scenes of battle 
had a long life. They had a splendid continuation in modified forms in the great 
compositions reproducing the battles of Alexander (the Alexander mosaic and the 
sarcophagus of Alexander) of the late fourth century, and they appear still later in 
the Hellenistic period, both in the Eastern and in the Western part of the ancient 
world. They are illustrated, for example, in Italy, by the appliqué terracotta groups 
of the third century B.c. which adorned the well-known Daunian askoi, found in 
large numbers in the early Hellenistic graves of Canosa (third century B.c.) and in 
contemporary and later monuments of Graeco-Etrusean art, and in Greece and 
Asia Minor, by the well-known frieze of the monument of Aemilius Paullus of 
Delphi, and by the frieze of the temple of Magnesia on the Maeander. The scenes 
of the Moore cup represent the same old tradition. They are nearest in style to the 
battle scenes of the Magnesia frieze.* : 


steppes, A. N. Bernshtam, Inst. for the Hist. of Mat. Cult., Short Communications iv, 1940, p. 45 f. (in 
Russian); cf. M. Field and E. Prostov, Aniiquity 1940, p. 417. 

8 These scenes have been recently studied in connection with the sword-sheath of Chertomlyk and 
its replica in the Metropolitan Museum by G. M. A. Richter, ‘‘A Greek Sword-Sheath from S. Russia,” 
MMS. iv, 1932, pp. 122 ff., figs. 14-17. A full catalogue of the Canosa appliqué figures or groups of 
figures derived from contemporary sculptured friezes of temples and graves, with excellent photo- 
graphic reproductions, will be found in the penetrating study of P. Bienkowski, Les Celtes dans les arts 
mineurs Gréco-Romains, 1928 (Acad. Pol. des Sciences et des Lettres), pp. 81 ff.; cf. for the figurines of 
the British Museum, F. N. Pryce, CV A. Gr. Brit. 10, B.M. 7, Group IV D a, pl. 19, 1-3, and p. 12. Cf. 
the terracotta frieze of Pompeii of about the same time showing a scene of battle, P. Bienkowski, op. 
cit., pp. 111 ff. On the date of the Canosa askoi, H. Nachod, RM. xxix, 1914, pp. 289 ff.; M. Jatta, 
loc. cit., pp. 90 ff.; M. Mayer, Apulien, 1914, p. 305; F. N. Pryce, op. cit., pp. 5 and 9. On the Apulian 
pottery in general, N. Jacobone, Canusium 1925, pp. 183 ff. and on the relief pottery in particular P. 
Wuilleumier, Le trésor de Tarente, 1930, pp. 81 ff. I owe some of the references concerning Canosa 
pottery to the kindness of Miss Christine Alexander. On the frieze of Civit’Alba in Picenum and the 
related figures of some Calenian dishes and Etruscan urns and sarcophagi, P. R. von Bienkowski, 
“Die Darstellungen der Gallier in d. hellenistischen Kunst,” JOAJ. 1908, pp. 93 ff., 86 ff., and 105 ff. 
On the frieze of the monument of Aemilius Paullus, P. Bienkowski, Les Celtes, ete., pp. 165 ff., cf. F. 
Courby, Fouwilles d. Delphes ii, 2, 1927 (reconstruction of the monument, p. 303, fig. 250) and Ch. 
Picard and P. de la Coste-Messeliére, Sculptures Grecques de Delphes, 1927 (Fouilles de Delphes iv), pl. 
LXXVII. On the date of the temple of Magnesia and of its builder Hermogenes, see A. v. Gerkan, 
Altar des Artemistempels in Magnesia, 1929, pp. 25 ff.; cf. G. Krahmer cited below, and M. v. Massow, 
Fiihrer durch das Pergamon Museum,? 1936, pp. 28 ff., who advocates the late second century B.c., a 
date which I accepted in my Soc. and Ec. Hist. of the Hell. World, chap. VI, n. 100; cf., however, W. 
Hahland, “‘ Datierung der Hermogenesbauten,”’ Ber. iiber d. VI Intern. Kongress f. Arch., 1940, pp. 425 
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This dependence on classical compositions is well illustrated by the group of the 
Greek and the barbarian with the fallen horse. This group is typical of the battle 
scenes of the fifth and fourth centuries. It appears in the Athena Nike temple of the 
Acropolis, at Phigalia (in modified form), in the Heroon of Gjélbashi and in the 
Monument of the Nereids, on several South Italian red-figured vases, on the scab- 
bards of South Russia, and on the gorytus of Solokha, in the mosaic of Alexander, 
and on the Sidonian sarcophagus of Alexander. We find it later on the Delphian 
pillar of Aemilius Paullus, on the Magnesian frieze, and on the vases of Canosa 
mentioned above. Still later, it was very popular with the sculptors who made the 
Roman battle-sarcophagi,’ and it appears occasionally in applied art. It is interesting 
to note that the group of the Moore cup finds its nearest parallel in the similar group 
of the Solokha gorytus, especially as regards the figure of the barbarian, which very 
probably is derived ultimately from the Solokha figure.'’ The only difference is, that 
on the Moore cup two horsemen, and not a warrior on foot and a horseman, are 
fighting each other. This trait in the group under discussion appears to be an innova- 
tion of the early Hellenistic period, since we find it, apparently for the first time, in 
the composition under consideration, in the famous group of Alexander and the 
Persian prince of the mosaic and sarcophagus of Alexander. Since that time the 
group in its new form remained in use. I may instance, for example, for the Hellen- 
istic period, two fine plastic groups—reflections, without doubt, of a sculptured 
frieze — which formed the decoration of a Canosa vase, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum (pl. XX), and the sculptures of the monument of Aemilius Paullus."! 

This leads us to a more general problem. While on the monuments of Greek 
classical art representing battles between Greeks and barbarians, the Greeks appear 
in general on foot and the barbarians on horseback, the Moore cup represents duels 
between horsemen, in two versions: in one group a Greek horseman facing a bar- 
barian, likewise on horseback; in the other, the Greek on horseback pursuing a 
mounted barbarian. One may feel inclined to ascribe this peculiarity to Oriental 
influences. It is well known how popular was the motif of a duel between two horse- 
men and the pursuit of one horseman by another in late Oriental and in Graeco- 
Oriental art." But we must be cautious. Though appearing rarely in the classical 


ff., who, in the light of the epigraphical evidence, defends the traditional date (end of the third century 
B.c.). As regards the style of the figures of the Moore cup, as compared with that of the Magnesian 
frieze and the friezes of other temples built by Hermogenes or in his style, I may note for example, the 
similar treatment of the horses (the forelegs apparently longer than the hind legs), and the large heads 
of the Greeks. Note also that the weapons of the Greeks on the Moore cup are exactly the same as those 
on the Magnesian frieze. See C. Watzinger, Magnesia am Maeander, 1904, p. 185, and the fine sty- 
listic analysis of the Magnesia frieze and related monuments by G. Krahmer, JdI. xl, 1925, pp. 183 ff. 

°H. Shoppa, Die Darstellung des Perser in der gr. Kunst bis zum Beginn des Hellenismus (Diss.) 
Berl. 1933, p. 34 f. Add to his references P. Bienkowski, Les Celtes, etc., p. 185 f. 

10 M. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, 1922, p. 108 and pl. XXI. 

11H. Shoppa, loc. cit. The Canosa terracotta groups of the Metropolitan Museum, BMMA. viii, 
1913, pp. 175 ff.; Handbook, 1927, pp. 206 ff., and especially P. Bienkowski, Les Celtes, etc., pp. 91, fig. 
139, and 93, fig. 141. 

12 See my Peinture murale decorative en Russie Méridionale, 1914, pp. 239 ff. and 311 ff. (in Russian); 
Rev. des Arts. As. xxviii, 1933, pp. 202 ff.; Mém. de l’ Ac. d. Inser. xliii, 1932; Yale Dura Exp. Prel. Rep. 
iv, 1933, pp. 182 ff.; Yale Class. St. v, 1935, pp. 262 ff. Cf. G. Rodenwaldt, “‘Griechische Reliefs in 
Lykien,” Sitzungsber. Berl. Akad. xxvii, 1933, p. 18f. 
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sculpture of Greece, and mostly on monuments of Asia Minor (for example the 
monument of the Nereids and the tomb of Tlos), the motif of two confronting horse- 
men fighting each other, of whom one is often a barbarian, is familiar to Greek 
archaic art, and is certainly a Greek and not an Orientalizing creation.“ Nor is 
this group uncommon in the later periods of Greek classical and in Hellenistic art. I 
may cite, at random, without aiming at completeness, for the Hellenistic period the 
reliefs of a “‘Megarian” cup of the third century B.c., showing a battle between Celts 
and Greeks and some of the plastic groups of the Canosa vases mentioned above. 
Rarer are the instances of one horseman pursuing another." 

While the composition and style of the figural decoration of the Moore cup repre- 
sent the Greek classical tradition and go back to classical originals, one of the four 
figures of the cup is different in style and conception: the figure of the fleeing Par- 
thian shooting back. This figure has a long and interesting history in Oriental and 
Greek art. It may be of interest, and may help us to understand this figure better 
if we retrace the history of this motif in its development over the centuries. I do not 
pretend, however, to produce all the material. It would far exceed the scope of this 
paper. 


The earliest monuments known to me in which the figure of a rider shooting back 
appears are some products of late Assyrian and Phoenician art of the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c. The figure appears in all of them in scenes of hunting, not of 
fighting. I refer to a fragmentary engraved Assyrian cylinder of the Berlin Museum 
(a man on horseback is represented shooting back at a wild bull), and three so-called 
“Phoenician”? cups, one found at Nimrud and two found in Italy (the Regolini- 


Galassi and the Barberini tombs). These last show scenes of a lion hunt: a lion has 
overpowered a man, and hunters on horseback and on foot are coming to his 
rescue, some of them galloping away from the fierce beast and shooting back. 
The cups may be of Phoenician make, but the motif of a mounted archer shooting 
back is certainly Assyrian. I may remind the reader of the hunters of Assyrian art 
shooting back from their chariots.'® I venture to suggest that the way of hunting by 


13 The group of two horsemen fighting over a prostrate body was first studied by G. Lischcke, “ Bild- 
liche Tradition,” Bonn. Studien (in honor of R. Kekulé), 1890, pp. 248 ff., cf. H. W. Burkhardt, Reiter- 
typen auf griechischen Vasen (Diss.), Miinchen, 1906, pp. 30 ff.; H. Shoppa, op. cit., p. 11 and n. 4, 
H. Grossman, Das Reiterbild in Malerei und Plastik, 1931. 

144T have made no effort to collect the material in full, since it has no direct bearing on the chief 
subject of this paper. On the Canosa vases, see above, n. 8. On the “ Megarian”’ cup, F. Courby, Les 
Vases grecs a reliefs, 1922, pp. 443 ff. For the motif of one horseman pursuing another, I may remind 
the reader of the well-known coin of Alexander representing him on horseback pursuing Porus (?) riding 
on an elephant. Porus and his driver are turning back, the second in order to fight their enemy. See my 
Soc. and Ec. Hist. of the Hell. World, pl. XVIII, 5. Cf. the central group of the mosaic of Alexander and 
the corresponding group on the sarcophagus of Alexander, and one of the plaques of the Metropolitan 
Canosa vase quoted above (P. Bienkowski, Les Celtes, etc., p. 92, fig. 140); cf. a late Samnite painting 
in the vestibule of the house of Amandus in Pompeii representing a battle between two horsemen, 
Felix Pompeianus and Spartacus, Felix pursuing Spartacus who runs away at full speed, turning his 
head back, A. Maiuri, La Pittura ellenistico romana, Sezione terza, Pompei, fasc. ii, pp. 3 ff., figs. It and 
I’; M. Della Corte, Pompei, Les Nouvelles Fouilles, 1935, p. 30. 

18 Q. Weber, “ Altorientalische Siegelbilder,” Alt. Or. xvii-xviii, 1920, no. 514 and p. 124. The Nimrud 
cup, A. M. Layard, Monuments of Nineveh ii, 1853, pl. 65 (on the bronze vessels found by Layard in 
Nimrud and now in the British Museum, see C. Watzinger in W. Otto, Handb. d. Arch. i, 1939, p. 309). 
The Regolini-Galassi cup, Perrot et Chipiez, Hist. de l'art iii, p. 769, fig. 544. The Barberini vase, C. D. 
Curtis, MAAR. v, 1925, pl. VII, no. 20 and p. 22. On their date, A. Hanfmann, Altetruskische Plastik 
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shooting back may be regarded as borrowed by the Assyrians from their neighbors, 
allies, and enemies of the eighth and seventh centuries—the nomadic Cimmerians 
and Scythians.' 

The figures of mounted archers shooting back appear again a little later in Greek 
Ionian art of the sixth century B.c. They certainly were not borrowed by Ionian 
artists from Phoenician originals.'’ It is interesting to note, though it is certainly 
an accident, that all three of the following classes of objects of Ionian inspiration, on 
some of which this motif is represented, are known exclusively by finds made in 
Italy: I mean the “Pontic”’ vases, the bronze ash-urns of the late sixth or early fifth 
century, and the terracotta friezes. I cannot discuss these objects here, which, 
though made in Italy by Etruscan craftsmen, hark back to the true place of their 
origin—Ionian Asia Minor. What interests me are the figures of mounted archers 
shooting back. Three of them appear on one of the Pontic vases now in the Vatican.'® 
Several adorn the lids of Campanian bronze ash-urns: bronze figurines surrounding 
the central figure of the lid. On the recently acquired beautiful specimen of the 
Metropolitan Museum, and on one almost identical example in the British Museum, 
four archers are riding, one behind the other, alternately shooting arrows straight 
before them and back. The plastic figures of the ash-urns are strikingly similar to 
those painted on the Pontic amphora. Finally, one fragmentary figure of an archer 
shooting back appears on a terracotta frieze from Caere, now in the Berlin Mu- 
seum.’® On the Pontic vase, the Campanian ash-urns, and the Caere frieze, the 
figures of mounted archers are realistic and not conventional. They represent real 
Nomads, dressed in more or less the same way as the Scythians are represented on 
later monuments of art, and wearing the same headgear —a pointed cap, the cap,of 
the Saka tigrachauda (‘Op8oKopuBdvTio1), part of whom was ruled by the famous 
Skunkha of the Behistun bas-relief, who wears a similar cap or helmet.?° I need not 
enter into a discussion of the dress, arms, and caps as they appear on these earliest 
i, 1936, p. 104 f.; A. W. Byvanck, Mnemos. iv, 1936-37, p. 215, cf. p. 224. There is no need to quote the 
many representations of a hunter shooting back from his chariot; see, for instance, the cup of Nimrud, 
Layard, op. cit., pl. 68 and the famous picture of Assurnasirpal, many times reproduced; for ex. A. 
Goetze, .Hethitter, Churriter und Assyrer, 1936, fig. 2. 

16 On the relations of the Assyrians and the Kingdom of Urartu to Cimmerians and Scythians, see 
my Iranians and Greeks, pp. 34 ff.; A. Goetze, “‘Kleinasien” in W. Otto, H. d. Ald. iii, 1, 1933, pp. 
178 f., 189, 194; E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. iii?, 1987, pp. 36 ff., 71 ff., 131 ff., 144 ff., 424 ff; cf. B. Piotrov- 
ski, “‘Les Scythes et la Transcaucasie,” Musée de I’ Ermitage, Travaux du Dép. Oriental, iii, 1940, pp. 
71 ff (in Russian with French résumé). ' 

17 Borrowing is suggested by E. Pfuhl, MuZ. i, 1923, §§ 183 and 189. 

18 This Pontic vase has been reproduced and discussed several times. I refer only to the best repro- 
ductions and full discussions: E. H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 53 and fig. 9 (p. 55); P. Couissin, 
Institutions militaires et navales, 1931, pl. XX VIT, 3 and 4; P. Ducati, Pontische Vasen, 1932 (J. D. 
Beazley and P. Jacobsthal, Bilder Gr. Vasen), p. 13, pl. 9°; C. W. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Griecksche 
Ceramiek, 1936, fig. 71; cf. W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval Development, 1930, p. 88. 

19G. M. A. Richter, AJA. xliv, 1940, pp. 431 ff., cf. The Metropolitan Museum, Handbook of the 
Etruscan Collection, 1940, p. 29 and fig. 81. In her article, Miss Richter refers to works in which the 
urns were reproduced and discussed. On the Caere fragment: R. Zahn, Die Darstellungen der Barbaren 
in griechischer Literatur u. Kunst der vorhellenistischer Zeit (Diss.), Heidelberg, 1896, p. 58. 

20 A. Campbell Thompson, The Sculptures and Inscriptions of Darius the Great on the Rock of Behistun 
in Persia, 1907 (the figure of Skunkha, p. XLIV, pl. XVI); E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, 1910, p. 
24; id., Arch. Mitt. aus Iran i, 1929, p. 100; A. Christensen, ‘Die Iranier,” in W. Otto, Handb. d. 
Altertumsw. iii, 1, 3, 1933, p. 254. Cf. the figures of Scythian tribute-bearers on the bas-reliefs of the 
Apadana stairs in Persepolis, Survey of Persian Art i, 1938, p. 345, pl. 94a. 
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Greek representations of nomadic archers. It has been done several times, and I 
have very little to add to the discussion. What matters to me in this connection is the 
fact that the figures under review, purely ornamental for the residents of Italy, were, 
in all probability, not so for those who first made them —the Ionian Greeks. For the 
Greeks they were not fanciful figures of picturesque barbarians, contrasted with 
Greeks, but artistic reproductions of a bitter reality in their own life. It is very 
probable that the artists who painted or modelled the Ionian originals of the Italian 
copies had had opportunities to observe nomadic barbarians in their own country. 
We know that in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. the Cimmerians, and after 
them the Seythians, overran Asia Minor, and some of them remained there to stay. 
It was probably under the fresh impression of their appearance that they were first 
painted and carved by Ionian artists, who knew well their treacherous way of 
fighting.?! 

In the life of Greece proper, the Scythians in the sixth and fifth centuries, the time 
of their great expansion, played a comparatively important réle. As neighbors and 
enemies of the Thracians, they may occasionally have come into contact with Greek 
cities of the Thracian shore of the Black Sea; they may have served as mercenary 
soldiers in the armies of the Greek states, especially of Athens, and may have 
been employed as slaves by cities and private men; we hear of them in Athens 
acting as policemen, or again as orderlies of Athenian hoplites. No wonder that the 
figures of Scythians, more and more conventionalized, were used extensively by 
Attic artists of the sixth and early fifth centuries in scenes of mass and individual 
fighting between Nomads and Greeks, and as assistants of Greek hoplites. Even 
their peculiar way of shooting back arrows is represented on several Greek black- 
figured vases in mythological scenes.” In literary tradition, this mode of fighting is 
mentioned in much later times by Xenophon (Anab. iii, 3, 10). 

The increasingly conventionalized figures of Seythians on Athenian archaic and 

early classical vases very soon —as early as the second half of the fifth century B.c. — 
vanished from the usual repertory of Attic and Greek artists in general, and from 
that of Attic vase painters in particular. The political importance of the Scythians 

21 Qn Scythians and Cimmerians in South Russia and Asia Minor, see my [ranians and Greeks, pp. 
36 ff., cf. p. 10. I cannot list here the later contributions to the history of the Cimmerians and Scythians. 
See above n. 16. As regards the monuments of art of Asia Minor on which Cimmerians or Scythians 
appear, I may mention the famous Clazomenian sarcophagus of the British Museum several times 
reproduced and discussed (for instance, M. H. Swindler, Anc. Painting, p. 133 and fig. 23; E. Pfuhl, 
MuZ. i, p. 169 and iii, fig. 189, both with bibliographical references; cf. H. Shoppa, op. cit., p. 25). Most 
modern scholars agree that the mounted archers represented on this sarcophagus are Cimmerians or 
Seythians and not Amazons. 

22 On representations of Scythians in Greek archaic art, in general, especially on black- and early 
red-figured vases of Athens, see H. Shoppa, op. cit., pp. 9 ff. The Parthian shot occurs in mythological 
scenes (Achilles and Penthesilea and Troilus); see for instance G. Léschcke, op. cit., p. 256, fig. 6 and 
p. 257; cf. p. 258, fig. 7. Cf. the intaglio from Tharros, showing a Scythian kneeling and shooting back, 
Br. Mus. Cat. of Engraved Gems and Cameos, 1926, no. 406, pl. VII; cf. R. Zahn, op. cit., p. 54. The 
evidence for the later vase-painting has never (to my knowledge) been collected, and I had no reason 
to do it for the purpose of this paper. I may note, however, that figures of Amazons on foot striking 
back with their lances or axes are common on red-figured vases of the later period and that on one 
lekythos (about 420 B.c.) Artemis (on foot) is represented as just having shot back an arrow (K. 
Kourouniotes, Eg. 1907, p. 134, fig. 5, cf. fig. 4). I have not found on red-figured vases a figure of a 
mounted Amazon armed with a bow and shooting back an arrow. 
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in the West was on its decline, and the attention of the artists was attracted by the 
more immediate, more exciting, more picturesque Persians and Thracians. But the 
Seythians remained a factor in Greek life, as powerful neighbors, nominal suzerains, 
and commercial partners of the Greeks of the northern shore of the Black Sea. It 
is not strange, therefore, that while the figures of the Scythians were disappearing 
from the art of the mainland of Greece, they continued to play an important réle 
in Greek art of the North Pontic cities, especially of Panticapaeum, in the fifth 
and fourth centuries. On scores of exquisite products of Greek toreutics the Panti- 
“apaean artists portrayed with sympathy and interest, in a realistic, sometimes 
romantic and often pathetic style, affected by Iranian influences, the various 
aspects of Scythian life, with emphasis on the religious and military side. If, in the 
military and hunting scenes which adorned the various objects used by the Seyth- 
ians, the motif of a Seythian shooting back has not yet appeared, it is probably 
due to the scarcity of objects decorated in this manner in the hitherto discovered 
Seythian royal graves. The Panticapaean school of artists, however, was a local 
school. Its art, intended to satisfy the needs and to comply with the taste of Seyth- 
ian chieftains, had no rayonnement and very little influence on the art of the rest 
of the Greek world.” 

Another branch of Greek art which retained its interest in the Scythians was 
Graeco-Persian art, which was widely spread over the Western part of the Persian 
Empire, with its center in Asia Minor, especially in the more Iranized parts of it 
(Pontus, Cappadocia, Phrygia), but with radiations into Northern Syria and into 
Egypt. One set of objects which I am inclined to regard as products of this art 
deserves fuller study and more attention than has been given to it by modern schol- 
ars: I mean the terracottas representing nomadic horsemen, perhaps soldiers of the 
Persian army stationed in the Western satrapies of the Persian Empire. Several, 
which may be assigned to the fifth century B.c., have been found at Memphis in 
Egypt, others in North Syria in comparatively large numbers (a continuation as 
it were of the prehistoric and early Oriental votive statuettes of horsemen). In 
them the Asiatic Nomads are represented in a realistic style. Specimens which show 
these Nomads fighting or hunting and shooting an arrow in one or another way are 
unknown to me.*! 

Better known and more carefully studied are the so-called Graeco-Persian gems 
(fifth-fourth centuries B.c.). These are found in various places, and their center of 
production is a matter of speculation. The most probable suggestion is that they 
were made in the more Iranized parts of Asia Minor. Scenes of battle and hunting 
are frequently represented on them. One is especially important for our purpose. It 


23 Qn the Panticapaean school of Greek artists and their new devices and the subjects which they 
treated in their new style, see my Jranians and Greeks, pp. 102 ff., esp. pp. 108 ff.; Skythien und der 
Bosporus, pp. 337 ff.; cf. on the influence of Iranian art on Greek artists of Panticapaeum my articles 
listed in my “Dura and the Problem of Parthian Art,” Yale Cl. St. v, 1935, p. 169, n. 9. For a different 
view, cf. K. Schefold, ‘‘ Der Skythische Tierstil in Siidrussland,” Eur. Sept. Ant. xii, 1938, p. 72. The 
Panticapaean school of art deserves a more careful and detailed study in a special book written by a 
historian of art more familiar with both Greek and Persian art than I am. 

24 T have listed the specimens which have been published in my “Dura and the Parthian Art,” p. 
189, n. 36. 
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appears on a gem of the fourth century B.c., now in the Hermitage, and shows a 
Persian horseman pursuing two Scythians, also on horseback. One of the Scythians 
turns his head back. It is difficult to recognize on photographic reproductions 
whether he is shooting back or begging his enemy for mercy.” 

While in the Western branch of Greek art the figures of Nomads never appear in 
the Hellenistic period, they did not disappear in the East. We know little of the 
Seleucid Kingdom and of its art, but even the scanty information in our possession 
shows that figures of Nomads, especially Parthians, on horseback, were not unfa- 
miliar to the artists of the Seleucid Empire. I may cite a group of terracottas, found 
chiefly in Syria, Cyprus, and Palestine, which represent men in Parthian dress on 
horseback, sometimes shooting an arrow (the Parthian shot is not represented, but 
this I regard as an accident). The terracottas of this type have never been collected 
in full or carefully studied. They were made not by Parthian, but by Greek or 
hellenized artists of Syria and Mesopotamia, and were probably votive offerings. 
Some of them represent Syrian hellenized gods on horseback, in Greek or strongly 
hellenized dress, but the majority Parthian archers. It is very difficult to assign a 
certain date to the group. In my opinion, some of the terracottas representing Par- 
thian horsemen are Hellenistic, others Roman. The Hellenistic examples certainly 
testify to the constant conflicts between the Seleucids and the Parthians, and 
may be reflections of monumental pictures and sculptures in the temples, on altars, 
in palaces, and heroa of the Seleucid kingdom, in which battles between the 
Seleucids and the Parthians may have been represented.” 


I may mention in passing that naturally Parthians (and probably their nomadic 
enemies also) were often represented in the monumental pictorial and triumphal 
art of the Parthians themselves. Our information on this subject is scanty. I have 
collected and discussed it in a special memoir, and there is no need to speak of 
it here again. Our best source of information on this subject, aside from the few 
monumental sculptures and pictures found in Persia, Sakastan, and Mesopo- 


2% M. Maximowa, AA. xliii, 1928, p. 649, fig. 3 and p. 669, n. 1. Figures of mounted men turning back 
and begging for mercy appear in Assyrian art, and may have been borrowed from it by Persian art. 
See, for example, the bedouin on camel-back, first reproduced by Layard, op. cit. ii, pl. 57, and several 
times later. It is well known that similar figures are quite common in Greek art. I have quoted the 
studies on Graeco-Iranian art in general in my “Dura and Parthian Art,” p. 168, n. 8. Most of the 
battle scenes represented on Graeco-Persian gems show the traditional Greek composition: Persian 
on horseback, Greek on foot; see Maximowa, op. cit., and A. S. F. Gow, JHS. xlviii, 1928, pl. X, 8. 

26 The most beautiful figure of a Parthian archer, probably early Hellenistic, is that published by F. 
Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persien, 1922, pl. 54, 2. Cf. his description of this plate, where other similar 
objects are listed, and id. in Survey of Persian Art i, p. 410 and pl. 134 A. Some other figurines of the 
same type and in part of the same time have been reproduced and discussed by me, Yale Dura Exp. 
Prel. Rep. ii, 1931, pp. 199 ff. and pls. XXIV, XXV; cf. my “Dura and the Parthian Art,” p. 189 
and n. 36 (fig. 6 represents a terracotta of this type, but of Roman time, found at Dura) and my 
Iranians and Greeks, pl. I, 1 and 2 (these two figurines show striking similarities to specimens in the 
Berlin Museum; they may have been made in Cappadocia, but the style is certainly Syrian; the date 
is difficult to ascertain, but they may be Hellenistic). It has been suggested that the Amazonomachy 
represented on one of the painted shields found at Dura reflects in its composition and in its treat- 
ment of the Amazons some peculiarities of the Graeco-Syrian or Graeco-Parthian art. It is true, that 
though mounted Amazons are common on the Roman sarcophagi and that they often strike back 
with their swords or axes they never appear using bows and shooting arrows back. See C. Hopkins, 
Yale Dura Exp. Prel. Rep. vii-viii, 1939, p. 361 f. and pls. XLIV and XLV. 
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tamia, are the sculptures, pictures, graffiti and dipinti of Palmyra and Dura. How 
much this secular art of the Parthian Kingdom was influenced by the corresponding 
art of the Seleucids cannot be discussed here. The core of it goes back in all proba- 
bility to Iranian, Achaemenid traditions.*’ 

It is not impossible, though it cannot be proved, that it was the Parthian Hellen- 
ized art which influenced to a certain extent the Chinese art of the Han period, in 
which scenes of battle and hunting play an important part. I refer to the sculptural 
decoration of certain tombs and funeral offering shrines, of some Chinese faience 
rases with bas-reliefs, painted vases, and silk stuffs. In these the figures of mounted 
archers hunting and fighting appear frequently, and the “Parthian shot” is often 
represented. With these Chinese monuments we may compare the Siberian rock 
‘arvings showing the same scenes, and the Sino-Siberian and Sarmatian plaques, 
which I have discussed in several papers.*® 

In the light of this sketchy history of mounted archers in Oriental, semi-Oriental, 
and Greek art, the appearance of a realistic, non-conventional figure of a Parthian 
on the Moore cup is an interesting fact and a problem of certain importance. I must 
repeat that in its neo-classical surroundings the figure appears as an intruder, as a 
foreign body. While the other figures of the Hellenistic composition of the cup are 
conventional copies of earlier originals, the figure of the Parthian impresses one as 
quite different: realistic, well observed, full of life and movement. How explain the 
appearance of such a figure in such a composition? 

Two preliminary remarks before I deal with this problem will not be out of place. 
The Moore cup, found in Syria, cannot be a product of the West, for example, of 
Italy. It must have been made either in Syria or in Asia Minor. The exact date ,of 
the cup is more difficult to ascertain. The form of the scyphus and the style of the 
figures are not conclusive, but it cannot be later than the first century B.c. or the 
early first century A.p. To me the earlier date seems more probable. We have, there- 
fore, to deal with a composition of a Greek, Anatolian, or Syrian artist of the first 
century B.c. or A.D. Why did the artist revive the composition of battles between 
Greeks and barbarians? From what source did he take the figure of the Parthian? 
No conclusive answer can be given to these two queries. We might conjecture that 
the two groups of the Moore cup were copied from the monuments of the Seleucid 
period mentioned above, which may have been adorned with scenes of battles be- 
tween Greeks and Parthians. In fact, the Parthian of the Moore cup reminds us, 
to a certain extent, in style and treatment of the early Hellenistic terracottas re- 
ferred to above, representing the Parchian archers. 


27 See my * Dura and the Parthian Art,”’ 1935, and my “‘ Dura-Europos and its Art”’ 1938, pp. 92 ff. 

28 See my Inlaid Bronzes of the Han Dynasty, 1927, p. 42, fig. 25 and pls. XIV and XV, and “Dura 
and the Parthian Art,” pp. 270 ff. and figs. 67 and 70; cf. W. Fairbank, “The Offering Shrines of ‘Wu 
Liang Tz‘u,’*’ Harvard Journal of As. St. vi, 1941, pp. 1 ff. A still stronger Parthian influence, or a 
development of art parallel to that in Parthia in South Russia, has been studied by me in several 
books and articles. For a short summary I may refer to my “ Dura and the Parthian Art,” p. 267 f. Most 
important are the Panticapaean grave-paintings, in which scenes of battle and hunting of a semi- 
Iranian character are the most prominent. On the Sino-Siberian plaques with scenes of nomadic 
life, see my paper Le Centre del’ Asie, la Russie, la Chine et le style animal, 1929, pl. XL; cf. Artibus Asiae 
v, 1932 and Sem. Kondak. vi, 1933, pp. 101 ff. 
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Equally probable is, however, another suggestion. We must recall what an im- 
pression was made on the ancient world of the first century B.C. by the tremendous 
successes of the Parthians in their struggle with Rome. How unexpected and de- 
pressing to the civilized world was the defeat and death of Crassus! What a terror 
reigned in Syria and Asia Minor at the time of the victorious raids of Pacorus and 
Labienus! How deeply the ancient world, and especially Rome, felt the miscarriage 
of the great Parthian campaign of Antony! How seriously the Romans took the 
possibility of a new Parthian invasion which might —in the chaos of the civil wars — 
reach Italy, and even Rome! How relieved they were when Augustus succeeded in 
establishing a modus vivendt with the Parthians. One must re-read the well known 
expressions of these fears and anxieties in the literature of the time, especially in the 
Odes and Letters of Horace, in the Georgies of Vergil, and in the poems of Proper- 
tius and Ovid.?? The art of this period could not remain indifferent to this renewed 
interest in the Parthians. It is probable that in Asia Minor, though hardly in ut- 
terly disorganized Syria, after the invasion of Pacorus and Labienus, monuments in 
memory of the liberation from this Oriental danger were erected by rich citizens of 
those cities which took an active part in defending their native country from the 
invaders. These monuments may have been adorned with friezes depicting the new 
victories of Greeks over the Oriental barbarians. These friezes were probably not 
original creations of great artists, but centos, “pasticci,’ consisting of groups of 
fighters borrowed from the old stock, from the temples and heroa of Asia Minor. It 
was natural to insert into these old-fashioned compositions the figure of a real 
Parthian, not a conventional barbarian. The reader must be reminded that realistic 
figures of barbarians were used extensively in the plastic and pictorial art of the 
arly and late Hellenistic period, both in the East and in the West. This tradition was 
still alive in the late Hellenistic period, as late as the first century B.c. It is shown 
by the history of the figures of Celts in Hellenistic art, so fully illustrated by Bien- 
kowski. It is therefore not surprising to find the figure of a Parthian inserted into a 
traditional composition by Anatolian artists of the first century B.c. This figure was 
of course well known to Greek artists of Asia Minor, not so much from the Hellenistic 
art of Syria, but from actual observation. The artists were probably natives of the 
cities of Asia Minor. They may well have seen the Parthians, and some of them may 
have taken active part in the defense of their cities against the much dreaded 
Parthian archers with their new devices in warfare, of which the most peculiar was 
the “Parthian shot.” It was natural for the toreuts and potters of the time to repro- 
duce the most striking groups of these friezes in their compositions.*° 

Silver and faience cups of this type may have been exported to Italy and Rome, 


29 See A. Steinmann, De Parthis ab Horatio memoratis (Diss.) Berlin, 1898. Cf. L. Cooper, A Concord- 
ance to the Works of Horace, 1916, p. 369, and for Vergil, H. Merguet, Lexikon zu Vergilius, 1912, p. 
496. For the invasion of Asia Minor by Labienus and the impression produced by it on the population, 
see my Soc. and Econ. Hist. of the Hell. World, 1941, pp. 1009 ff. 

30 An excellent parallel to a combination in scenes of battle of conventional and traditional figures 
of Hellenized warriors with realistic ones of barbarians, made in quite a different style, is presented by 
some of the above-mentioned (n. 8) appliqué groups and figures of the Canosa vases, reproductions of 
groups and single figures of sculptured friezes which commemorated real battles fought in Italy in the 
third century. 
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and, together with the a¢counts of the Parthian Wars by the historians of the times,*! 
may have contributed to the vividness of such poetical descriptions of the Parthian 
archers as are found in Horace and Vergil, for example Horace, Carm. i, 19, 10: 
nec patitur Scythas,| et versis animosum equis| Parthum dicere, or Vergil, Georg. ii, 
31: fidentemque fuga Parthum versisque sagittis (cf. Prop. iv, 3, 66; Ovid, Ars am. i, 
201; iii, 786; Fast. v, 591). | regard this hypothesis as more probable than to suppose 
the existence of triumphal monuments with sculptures of this type in Rome itself. 
I do not see who could be responsible for such monuments, certainly not the 
lieutenants of Antony. On the Moore cup it is the Greeks who are combatting 
the Parthians, probably Greeks of Asia Minor, not the robustus acri militia puer 
who Parthos ferocis vexat eques metuendus hasta (Hor. Carm. iii, 2, 2). 

M. RostovTzEFr 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

3 See the bibliography in CAH. ix, p. 946 f. and W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, 
1938, pp. 44 ff. 

% T do not think that the cup was made in Italy in the Augustan age and reflects monuments of 
Augustan triumphal art, as do for example the two well known scyphi of Boscoreale in the Rothschild 
collection. The Parthians of Augustan triumphal art appear as conventional conquered barbarians, not 
as living and fighting enemies. In fact, Augustus never conducted any war against them. The “ Victoriae 
Parthicae’’ came much later. I may add that about a century later we see on the column of Trajan 
the figure of a Sarmatian cataphractarius or clibanarius shooting back an arrow (K. Lehmann-Hart- 
leben, Die Trajanssdule, 1926, seene XXXVII, pl. 20). The figure is half conventional, but goes back 
to actual observation. 


THE DROVE* 


Cart in his Griechische Bildhauerarbett (1927) and Stanley Casson in 
his Technique of Early Greek Sculpture (1933) have done much to awaken our 
interest in the tools used by Greek sculptors. I should like to introduce another 
-andidate —the drove. The following notes were prepared in the spring of 1937, but 
I had hoped to amplify them in Greece in 1939. As the outbreak of the war pre- 
vented this, I now offer them in their present form. 

It will be noted that tool marks in the form of striations appear often on the sides 
of archaic Greek stelae, sometimes on their backs, occasionally elsewhere (cf. figs. 
1-3). They have been interpreted as marks of the saw ' and they certainly resem- 
ble the marks occasionally produced by a circular saw (fig. 11). But between the 
striations produced by a saw and those on the stelae there is an important difference. 
Those caused by a saw always pursue a continuous course;? those on the stelae, 
though fairly regular, always show interruptions and changes in direction. The 
striations on the stelae cannot, therefore, have been made by a saw cutting contin- 
uously in one direction, but must have: been produced by an instrument used 
free-hand in different directions. The short, stopped cuts, generally about 4 or 5 em. 
long, noticeable in these striations must be due to a tool used with a mallet. In other 
words, the tool which produced these marks must have been a drove—a very 
broad, flat chisel, in common use today for smoothing plane surfaces. Fig. 9 shows 


such a modern drove. Its cutting edge is 5.4. em. wide and curves upward slightly 
at each end, thus producing cuts approximately 5 em. wide. Fig. 4 shows marks 


* In these technical notes I have had the advantage of discussing various problems with Mr. William 
Chapman of the Metropolitan Museum and Mr. Edwin Shuttleworth of the Shuttleworth Marble 
Works of Long Island. Mr. Shuttleworth kindly sent us one of his masons to demonstrate the use 
of the drove. 

1 According to William B. Dinsmoor, “‘there seems to be no positive evidence of the use of the saw 
for the cutting of marble blocks in Greek times, or at least before late Hellenistic times when the 
techniques merge insensibly with Roman; all the instances of saw cutting of marble hitherto cited 
prove to be either Roman or modern.” Pausanias’ statement (v, 10, 3) that Byzes (first half of sixth 
century) was the first to make tiles of marble is sometimes quoted as evidence for an early use of 
the saw. But of course the inference that such tiles were sawn is a guess, and the marks that appear on 
early tiles are marks not of the saw, but the drove (cf. Dinsmoor, AJA. xlv, 1941, p. 426, note 89). “The 
tpiwv Aisotrpiotns, listed in the Eleusinian inventory of 408-407 B.c. (IG. i?, 313, 129), may well have 
been a saw for cutting softer stones than marble. The teiota: in the Eleusinian building inscription of 


p. 214), but of wood — tp1oTtdév zevyei Tois Ta EVA Siattpicaciv”’ (Marjorie J. Milne). Instead of 
the saw, the plug and feathers process appears to have been in use (cf. Stevens in Fowler and Wheeler, 
Greek Archaeology, p. 98; Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie iii, p. 75). In Roman times, of course, 
the use of the saw is well attested. Fig. 12 is part of the Roman relief 24.97.99 from Eleusis in the 
Metropolitan Museum. The block was sawn from right to left to a few centimeters from the end and 
then broken apart. A grain of sand, lodged in the blade or cable, has left a series of holes in its track — 
a characteristic mark of saw cutting. For the use of the saw in Egypt cf. Petrie, Tools and Weapons, pp. 
44 f. 

2 The change of level and of direction in the striations at right of area in fig. 11 is due to the fact that 
two separate cuts were made, one from either end. The lines going across the left hand cut (to the right) 
must have been accidentally caused by the cutting medium of the saw while the stone was being re- 
moved and the machine was still in motion. 
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329-328 B.c. (IG. ii-iii?, 1672, 159-160) are not sawyers of stone, as has been said (cf. BCH. viii, 1884, 
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made by a modern stone-cutter with this drove on a block of marble. They are 
strikingly similar to those on the stelae shown in figs. 1-3. 

The Greek stone-cutter evidently used the drove on large plane surfaces where 
its width would expedite the work of smoothing. Thus drove marks appear not only 
on stelae but on bases,‘ thrones,® and tiles.* Occasionally one can see marks of the 
point or claw chisel side by side with the drove marks. On the background of a stele 
(fig. 7) and on the side of another one (fig. 6) marks of the drove are seen passing 
over tooth marks of the dentated claw chisel, indicating that the drove was used 
after the claw chisel. On the right side of the throne of the seated statue B 276 
from Branchidai in the British Museum —of which unfortunately I have not been 
able to obtain a photograph—I noticed side by side marks of a large point, of a 
smaller point, of the drove, and an area smoothed by abrasives. We can see here 
the successive processes employed by the workman. 

On the sides and backs of stelae the drove marks are as a rule oblique, because it 
was easiest to hold a drove obliquely while working on those surfaces. On bases they 
are generally oblique, sometimes horizontal or vertical.’ Elsewhere, for instance on 
the background of reliefs, they go every which way (fig. 5), for here the stone-cutter 
was conditioned by the slightly curving surface and by having to avoid the sculp- 
tured figure. These marks could of course have been easily removed with abra- 
sives, but a slightly rough surface was apparently often favored, perhaps because it 
formed a pleasing contrast with the smooth sculptured parts. Sometimes a perfectly 
smooth surface was imparted even to the sides of a stele; for instance, in our stele 
no. 12.158—on the back of which, however, are marks of the drove (fig. 3). As 
always in Greek art there was no hard and fast rule for such details; they varied 
according to individual taste. ; 

After the archaic period the sides and backs of Greek tombstones were apparently 
no longer finished with the drove. At least the fifth- and fourth-century stelae which 
I have been able to examine are merely worked with the claw chisel on the sides and 
with the point on the back. 

The drove was evidently in use also in Egypt. On the Rekh-Mi-Ré paintings of 
the eighteenth dynasty (about 1450 B.c.) a stone-cutter is represented smoothing 
the surface of a relief with what looks like a drove in one hand and a mallet in the 
other (fig. 8). It is true that the instrument held in the workman’s left hand has been 
interpreted as a pitcher;* but a pitcher would hardly be used for smoothing the face 
of a stone. It has a cutting edge rectangular in outline (cf. fig. 10) and its function 
is the trimming of the edges of a block down to a straight line, or the quick roughing 
out before the use of the heavy point. The function of the drove, on the other hand, 


’ The drove is seldom mentioned by modern writers on ancient stone-cutting. Bliimel and Casson do 
not refer to it. Bliimner, however, in 1884, in his Technologie und Terminologie iii, p. 193, correctly 
described its use: “‘ Die Scharireisen, von breiter Meissel form zum Glitten grosser Flichen benutzt 
und mit hélzernem Schliigel getrieben.”’ And there is an occasional mention of scharrirte surfaces in 
Schrader’s Die Marmorbildwerke der Akropolis. Cf. also Dinsmoor, loc. cit. 

4 Cf. Raubitschek, JHS. lx, 1940, p. 58. 

5 T noted drove marks on the thrones from Branchidae B 274, B 275, B 276. 

6 Cf. Dinsmoor, loc. cit. 7 Cf. Raubitschek, loc. cit. 

® Casson, Technique, p. 184. 
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is the final fine dressing or smoothing of the stone — which is just the process in which 
these Egyptian workmen are engaged. Flinders Petrie ® has described the process 
of dressing the blocks of stone represented in these paintings as follows: ““The sys- 
tem was to run saw cuts about half an inch on all sides, the surface was then hammer 
dressed, nearly down to the plane of the cuts. The fine dressing . . . was done by 
holding two rods of wood square to the face, upon the saw cut on opposite sides. A 
string was stretched between the tops of the rods. Then a mason held a rod of equal 
length on any point of the stone, and the amount which that stood above the string 
showed how much had to be chiselled away. Many of these rods have been found.” 


GisELA M. A. 
MuSEUM OF ART 


New YorkK 


® Tools and Weapons, p. 42. 


THREE ARCHAIC BRONZE DISKS FROM ITALY 


A NUMBER of years ago, the City Art Museum of St. Louis acquired the three fine 
bronze disks, reproduced here in figures 1-3. Neither their significance nor their 
provenance was then known with certainty, but they were supposed to have come 
from Italy.! This information is no doubt correct, though too general. The three 
pieces are of very good workmanship, well preserved, in spite of the rather brittle 
material, and must be said to form excellent examples of a quite definite, though still 
not very well known, early Italic style. Since it seems that they have not hitherto 
been properly described or classified, and since they certainly deserve to be more 
generally known, the following brief discussion will be in order. 

The disks, called here a, b, and c, are conspicuously related to each other both in 
shape and decoration. A closer inspection of the originals, however, reveals that the 
pieces b and ¢ are more similar in workmanship and material to each other than to 
the third piece. They are finer in every respect. Common to all three pieces is a 
decoration in low relief which covers the available space almost completely. There is 
no frame or set-off margin, but each disk is surrounded by a series of beads or knobs. 
These beads, which at times may even interfere with the design, are not merely an 
ornamental device, but the knob-like heads of strong bronze nails, as can easily be 
seen on the back of each disk. The nails were obviously designed to fasten the disk 
on another object, or on a pad of probably different material. The edge of each disk 
was, for the same reason, reinforced in the back by a flat ring or band of metal other 
than bronze. The ring on the back of disk a is*made of copper and is almost com- 
pletely preserved. On the same disk small pieces of a third layer of metal are pre- 
served on the back, directly under two of the bronze nails. These are either metal 
pads for fastening the nail better, or fragments of a base to which the object was 
nailed. Pieces b and c show the same general type of adjustment, vet with the differ- 
ence that the reinforcing ring on the back was made not of copper, but of iron. 
Consequently, the ring is partly destroyed by corrosion, has even fallen off in part in 
b, but is clearly observable in c. The relief decoration was in all cases produced by 
hammering, probably over a wooden core. Accordingly, on the back of each disk 
appears the “sunken” negative of the relief decorating the front. Even in technical 
execution the pieces b and c have certain peculiarities in common which distinguish 
them from disk a. The bronze of b and c is considerably thinner, and, in fact, rather 
frail when compared to the heavier piece a. This quality of material makes for a 
greater exactness of design on both 6 and c. Not only are the outlines sharper, but 
also comparatively delicate details, such as the teeth of the animals represented, are 
still clearly visible on the back of 6 and c. On both b and ¢ the teeth of the animals, 
in spite of their fineness, give the impression that they have been produced by careful 


1 Mus. Inv. No. 51/22-53/22. From an Etruscan tomb: Bull. Mus. St. Louis 9, 1924, pp. 8 ff. The 
photographs reproduced in our figs. 1-3 were provided by the courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. 
Louis. I again take this opportunity of conveying my very cordial thanks to the Museum’s staff, espe- 
cially to Perry T. Rathbone, for having facilitated my examination of these rare objects in the most 
generous way. 
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Fic. 3.— Bronze Disk, St. Louis 


(Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louis) 
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hammering over the matrix along with the rest of the design. Still finer details, such 
as the rows of small strokes used in various parts of the designs of b and c, must have 
been incised with a sharp instrument. Since the material of the two latter pieces was 
so thin and delicate, however, the positive expression of these incisions usually 
appears on the back. 

In addition to their green patina, all three pieces seem to have been covered by a 
rather heavy, earthy crust. This crust has now almost totally vanished from the front 
of a, but has been removed only very incompletely from disks b and ¢. Especially in 
c it still covers essential parts of the representations. 

Disk a. (fig. 1.) Diam. 22, 6 em. Of the twelve nails which were lined up around the edge, one is now 
wanting. The irregular fissure in the center was caused by a blow, as is indicated by obvious rifts radiat- 
ing from it. Similar fractures occur in the margin where the nail is missing, and at the left, close to the 
animal’s head. 

Design: two-headed animal with four legs. The pattern consists of two exactly corresponding pro- 
tomes of an animal, combined in the center and arranged in such a way that each protome is seen in 
strict profile, both turning in opposite directions. The result is a symmetrical and heraldic pattern.? 
Each leg ends in three diverging, long toes, like the claws of a bird. This form is ornamental, rather than 
natural and recalls decorative patterns such as the triskelion. The heads have two ears each, rather than 
horns, and a wide open mouth from which a long tongue is hanging. No inner details. Soft, “* cake-like”’ 
modeling. 

Disk b. (fig. 2.) Diam. 24, 9 cm. There probably were twelve nails as in a; nine are actually preserved. 
Various injuries along the margin. Thin rifts following parts of the contour, especially in the back and 
on the right shoulder of the animal, are due to the extraordinary fineness of the material. 

Design: fantastic animal or monster, running towards the right. The legs have long claws similar to 
those in a, to which the type of head with two ears (or horns?) and the open mouth are also comparable. 
Yet between the gaping jaws of b not only the tongue, but two rows of four teeth are indicated. The 
animal has a long tail which is swung back towards the neck in serpentine fashion. This tail ends in an- 
other, smaller head of its own, which is, in turn, equipped with two ears, open mouth and thinly en- 
graved, pointed teeth and tongue. Inner detail: both heads have an eye in profile which is represented 
by an almond-shaped roll, surrounding an equally almond-shaped dot. The upper part, or shoulder, of 
the right foreleg is set off from the body by means of a slight but sharply expressed elevation, which is 
further emphasized by a margin decorated with narrowly engraved, small parallel strokes. The same 
decorative device of small parallel strokes is used for the ornamentation of claws, tail, and ears, and 
likewise of the two jaws of the small head that grows from the animal's tail. A “‘necklace”’ of similar 
technique, of equally ornamental purpose, separates the big head from the long curved neck of the 
monster. The ornamental character of these designs becomes even more apparent in the introduction of 
triangular patterns, quite unwarranted by the natural shape of the parts which are thus embellished. 

Disk c. (fig. 3.) Diam. 33, 4 em. Eighteen nails along the edge, and two additional nails, one on either 
side, lined up approximately on the horizontal diameter. The two last named nails seem t@ have been 
necessary for the better adjustment of this disk, because of its greater size. Each is padded on the back 
with a separate, square piece of iron. The thin bronze has suffered several cracks, especially one extend- 
ing from the left edge toward the center, but in no place is it completely broken. 

The decoration consists of four parts which correspond with the four sections of the circle. The com- 
position on either side of the vertical diameter is an antithetic repetition of the one found on the other 
side. 

In the lower half-circle, two crouching lions face each other in rigid profile, with only two legs shown. 
They have open jaws, between which the upturned tongue and upper and lower row of teeth become 
visible. The tails form a serpentine pattern, similar to the one described in the animal on b, but here 
they end in thick tassels. A strangely curved design, not unlike a curved trumpet, seems to grow from 
the back of the head of each lion. Inner details are used in much the same way as in b. The eye of each 

2 For other examples of this rather ornamental device, cf. below, note 16. 
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lion consists of a circular elevation including a dot. Beside the eye a more pointed, leaf-formed device, 
rendered in the same technique, represents the ear. As in b, the ornamental lines, consisting of small, 
engraved, closely placed strokes are used to emphasize the upper part of the forelegs, on the tail and on 
the “‘necklaces.”’ At the end of each tail the decoration forms an ornamental loop. In addition to the use 
of incised decoration which closely corresponds to what was found in b, the lions of ¢ show similar inner 
decoration in some other parts. Thus, in the broad end of the trumpet-like objects behind their heads, a 
border of fine incision outlines a curved triangle, at the point of which the narrow strokes, following the 
margin, combine to form a herringbone pattern down to the head of each animal. Incision of thin 
parallel strokes is also employed to accentuate the single parts of the bent legs. The broken lines stress- 
ing the angles of their joints, and a pointed design which now is best visible in the foreleg of the left lion, 
must probably be interpreted as an indication of muscles. The claws are rudely designed by means of 
somewhat stronger, parallel lines, bent down at right angles, so as to impart an almost square form to 
each paw. 

In the upper half circle a human figure is seen on each side, running away from the center. Each 
figure reciprocally repeats the posture of the other. Both are female, unclothed, and gesticulate in the 
same fashion, with upraised arms and hands. The raised forearm nearer the center has, for decorative 
reasons, been made much longer. The head and upper body of each figure is represented frontally, while 
the lower part of the body and the running feet appear in profile. Each figure puts forward the leg 
nearest to the spectator. A sharp impression, like a girdle, marks the waistline; a shallow, curved and 
upward pointing edge represents the lower limit of the chest. The heads have the same egg-like shape, 
and are surrounded by a flat coiffure which looks like a wig laid across the roundish skulls. On either 
side of the face the hair ends in an upturned lock. The faces had a flat, broad nose and two round dots 
representing the eyes, while a simple line indicated the mouth. Small parallel lines forming an acute 
angle around the joint of the knees and elbows may again be interpreted as a schematic rendering of 
muscles. Thin horizontal lines mark the wrist of the hands and a “‘necklace’’ has been given to both 
figures. 

Squeezed in on either side between figure and margin, but not on the same level and not in any 
noticeable way connected with the running figures, is another head, of the type used for human beings 
on this disk. It is frontal and placed on a high neck with engraved “‘necklace.’’ Below the neck, each 
head is supported by two round, upturned hooks, symmetrically placed and comparable to two feet. 
The hooks are also decorated with small, engraved lines. 


What are these objects, for what purpose were they made, and how were they 
used? They need not remain unexplained, for examples, even if not numerous, can 
be found to match them, and a few comparisons will suffice to show that they belong 
to a small group of very closely related monuments. Disk b, for example, should be 
compared with a specimen discovered in the necropolis of Capena, in central Italy, 
and published by Paribeni.* It becomes at once obvious that the disk from Capena 
not only shows a similar monster, the tail of which ends in a second head, but also 
forms an object immediately comparable to the St. Louis disks with their charac- 
teristic bronze nails. At the same time, the style in which the monster is repro- 
duced, though less exact than that of St. Louis b, is clearly reminiscent in its soft 
and ‘‘cake-like” forms of the modeling found on the St. Louis example a. Thus 
the close, mutual interrelationship which prevails among all these objects becomes 
plain from the outset. It will be still more apparent if the comparison is extended to a 
second specimen, likewise from Capena.* There the animal with two heads and the 
typical lyre-shaped outline reappears, virtually identical with the one of St. Louis a 
both as to composition and structure, although slight differences exist. One consists 
in the fact that the two-headed animal on the second disk from Capena does not 


3 MonAnt. 16, 1906, pl. II, above; description, p. 332. 4 Op. cit., pl. II, below. 
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appear alone, as in the St. Louis example, but in the upper half, while a dog-like 
creature fills the lower half. This superposition recalls the arrangement observed in 
St. Louis c, as does the arrangement 

of the two nails which are placed 

nearer the center along the horizontal 

diameter. 

In brief, the bronze disks at St. 
Louis and those of Capena must be 
recognized as members of the same 
family. They belong to a distinctly 
provincial, fairly rare and indepen- 
dent group of early Italic fabrics. 
A preliminary catalogue, recently 
brought together in P. Marconi’s sur- 
vey of the Orientalizing art in Pice- 
num,® listed somewhat more than a 
dozen extant specimens. To these the 
pieces at St. Louis should be added. 
They confirm the statement of Mar- 
coni, that in this class of monuments 
one seldom finds a perfect double, but 
usually a great number of affinities 
which connect the single specimens.® 
The knob-like nails and the decoration 
with fantastic, highly stylized animals 
are characteristic of the entire group. 

The purpose for which these disks 
were made has been much discussed. A 
possible mode of using them has finally 
been revealed by the contents of a tomb 
at Alfidena,? and the recently un- 
earthed statue of an early Italic war- 
rior in full armor, found at Capestrano 
in the Abruzzi (fig. 4).* Both discov- 
eries give proof that similar bronze 
disks, fastened on a base of iron and 
probably padded with leather, served 
as a kind of light armor to the inhabit- 
ants of various regions of early Italy. 
The disks were carried on a broad F16.4.—WarriIor FROM CaPEsTRANO, Rome, MusEo 
strap of leather which was laid across Naueapiatss 


AFrtER Opere d’ Arte, Vou. 6) 
one shoulder, and they apparently 


’>P. Marconi, MonAnt. 35, 1933, pp. 358 ff. 6 Op cit., p. 363. 
7 Mariani, MonAnt. 10, 1901, pp. 353 ff. Cf. AA. 1935, p. 579f; v. Duhn, Ital. Graberkunde i, pl. 32, 
fig. 114. ®G. Moretti, “Il guerriero di Capestrano,”” Opere d’ Arte 6; AA. 1935, pp. 572 ff. 
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constituted an early form of the old Italic “pectoral.” * One disk protected the 
middle of the breast, another the back. Specimens were actually found in these 
positions at Alfidena, and the two examples at Gé6ttingen,® closely akin to both 
the pieces from Capena, and St. Louis, show the remains of an adjustment that 
must have been almost identical with the one represented in the statue of Capestrano 
except for the iron-ring.*® This particular usage accounts for the fact, observed in 
several cases, that the still existing disks of the type in question were often found in 
pairs, seemingly belonging together.!° It is at least likely that the pieces now at St. 
Louis also were originally found together, although no definite statement about 
their discovery seems at present available. If this assumption proves correct, the two 
smaller disks would have served as breast and back plate on the analogy of those 
displayed by the warrior of Capestrano. Disk c, however, must have had a different 
purpose, both because no third disk was required, and because of the considerably 
greater size. Under the circumstances, it can be assumed that St. Louis c formed the 
“umbo” of a leather shield, to which it was fastened in much the same manner as 
were the smaller disks a and b to their presumable bases of iron and felt or leather." 


The St. Louis bronze disks are thus best understood as the surviving decoration of 
an equipment that may have belonged to one warrior, and may consequently have 
been found in one tomb. They must be judged and explained together and in accord- 


ance with other specimens of the group to which they so clearly belong. A rapid sur- 
vey shows, however, that the group is by no means uniform. The disks differ in size, 
as do the pieces at St. Louis, and this may indicate different functions: ” different 
styles of decoration may point to different places of fabrication “ or to a certain 


* For previous discussion cf. v. Duhn, Gréberkunde i, p, 562 f; Messerschmidt-Duhn, Grdberkunde 
ii, p. 1938. Marconi, MonAnt. 35, 1933, pp. 358 ff. Other similar bronze disks, Moretti, /c., pl. 6, 1-2. 
Even the much later disk published by D. Randall-Maclver, Italy before the Romans, p|. 13, may have 
served the same purpose. 

% Photos in H. Miihlestein, Die Kunst der Etrusker, figs. 150-151. 

% Certain apparent differentiations of types may be due to regional differences. The surrounding 
ring of iron, that keeps the disks of the Capestrano warrior in place and to which the leather strap was 
fastened, occurs in the extant examples from Alfidena. Both belong to the same type, not decorated with 
reliefs. Thus they are somewhat different, with regard to adjustment as well as decoration, from the 
type found in Picenum and at Capena, of which the surrounding wreath of globular nailsis characteristic. 

10 Marconi, MonAnt. 35, 1933, p. 359. 

1 For a discussion of the modes of adjustment observable in the disks of Alfidena, cf. especially v. 
Duhn, Gréberkunde i, p. 562; Mariani, op. cit., p. 353. For bronze disks attached to shields, cf. below, 
note 12. 

12 As plates of armor, carried on the body, or as decoration of shields. The latter use seems especially 
fitting for those pieces which, by their greater size, stand out from the rest; cf. Marconi, Mon Ant. 1933, 
p. 359. This is the case in St. Louis c. A disk in the collection of Prince Philipp von Hessen, which was 
mentioned and described as “‘gross”’ in v. Duhn-Messerschmidt, Gréberkunde ii, 193, p. 22, should 
probably be explained as another example of this kind. 

13 The area of distribution mainly comprehends Picenum, Samnium and a few sites of southern 
Etruria, such as Capena and Palestrina. Marconi, MonAnt. 1933, p. 362 (cf. v. Duhn-Messerschmidt, 
op. cit. p. 193), while stressing the conspicuous absence of findings in Etruria proper, suggested south 
Etruscan origin. This is a possible idea, but still far from certain; part of the observations are not in 
favor of it. Even if the disks were actually made on individual sites in south Etruria, they were designed 
to meet the denands of a predominantly non-Etruscan population. For, as far as is known, the habit of 
employing such metal disks, whatever their purpose, hardly has any real parallel in Etruria, but can 
sufficiently be explained from habits characteristic of the inhabitants of the inner and eastern parts of 
central Italy, Picenum, the mountainous regions of the Abruzzi and the valleys around the Gran Sasso. 
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chronological development of types represented, or to both. In fact, the group de- 
serves wider study which cannot be undertaken here. Nevertheless, a few remarks 
may be added, to show that a catalogue raisonné of these curious monuments would 
not only serve antiquarian interest, but would disclose a significant case of pro- 
vincialism in archaic art. 

It has been acknowledged by previous students that disks of this type must be 
regarded as a local Italic outgrowth of the Orientalizing style in Greece.’* Thus the 
animals and monsters with two heads can be explained to a certain extent. Only 
recently, with the excavation of the Athenian Agora, a Proto-Attic sherd was un- 
sarthed that shows a deer with two heads, unmistakably akin to the fabulous mon- 
sters on the large disk of Capena, or on St. Louis a.'* The disk at Géttingen, on which 
the decoration of the piece from Capena is almost exactly repeated, also shows the 
same monster, but with even more fantastic trimmings.'** The animal with a head 
on its tail, St. Louis b, more likely belongs to the Chimaera family. The idea may 
have been taken over from either Protocorinthian or Rhodian examples and freely 
varied.'? Yet the very interesting disk ¢ at St. Louis contains a number of quite un- 
explained details. First, the trumpet-like forms which, like so many ribbons, wave 
lustily behind the heads of the two lions, should be compared to certain features in 
the fabulous zoology displayed on the impasto ware of Capena, as, for instance, the 
animal depicted in MonAnt. 1906, pl. III, 3. From local analogies it appears that in 
the latter case the device is very likely nothing but a debased representation of a 
wing,'* which, by mistake or misunderstanding, has been placed somewhat too high. 
With such examples it can be observed how a form, once meaningful, by the abuse 
of constant repetition within a narrow, local tradition, finally became a mere orna- 
ment. The ribbons behind the lions of St. Louis ¢ probably are just ornaments, but 


It seems that the greater part of the disks known today came from such sites of central Italy. Nor is 
there anything specifically Etruscan about the style of their decoration, although the style itself is a 
very specific one. It is a rather limited, provincial style, cf. below, p. 206, well in keeping with condi- 
tions prevailing in a comparatively isolated and mountainous area. Whether it is admissible, because of 
the differentiation pointed out in note 9b, to distinguish between a Samnitic and a Picenic type, it is too 
early to say. For Picenic influence at Capena, cf. Paribeni, Mon Ant. 16, 1906, p. 490; L. A. Holland, 
The Faliscans in Prehistoric Times, p. 147. 

4 Paribeni, Mon Ant. 1906, pp. 410 ff.; Marconi, op. cit., 1933, p. 361 f. 

16 Cf. Marconi, op. cit., p. 362. The double animal is fundamentally an Oriental device: V. Miiller, 
OLZ. 1925, pp. 705 ff. To the kindness of the same author I owe the reference to a more recent dis- 
cussion of the same subject by A. Roes, REA. 37, 1935, pp. 289 ff. 

16 Rodney S. Young, “Late Geometric Graves, . . . in the Agora,” Hesperia, Supplement ii, p. 176, 
No. C 119. 

16a The disk at Gottingen above, note 9a. 

17 Closest in mythical anatomy come graffiti on vases of Capena, like MonAnt. 1906, 457, fig. 65. 
However, a certain crisp, though manneristic form of rendering is characteristic of St. Louis b and 
should probably be ascribed to a better acquaintance with Greek models. Rhodian prototypes are not 
unlikely, but examples that match precisely, have still to be found. The agitated posture of the legs, 
especially the elegantly advanced foreleg, may be compared to Rhodian creations like the running goat 
illustrated in Payne, Protokorinth. Vasenmalerei, pl. 32, No. 8. Cf. another parallel from Naukratis, for 
the lions of St. Louis c, below, note 23. 

18 Cf. the winged panther (?) devouring a human leg, MonAnt. l.c. 430, fig. 41; also L. A. Holland, 
op. cit., p. 104 f. For the doubly curved form which the device has assumed on the bronze disk, cf. the 
sphinxes besides the throne of the Goddess of Agia Irene, BSA. 27, 1936/37, pl. 9; The Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition ii, pl. 233. 
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the analogy of the Capena examples can be applied to them. As ornaments, these 
ribbons have become an independent and incomprehensible something that, by the 
way, has also left its impact on other and perhaps related works of early Italic art, 
and as far north as the orbit of the Este situlae.’? At the same time, this unusual 
decoration, in its very misshapen form, now reveals that for the crouching lions of 
St. Louis c there must have been models in which the apparently meaningless form 
still had meaning, and that, consequently, these presumable prototypes were winged. 
Again Capena yields the desired example, namely the winged lions on the well 
known bronze bowl of tomb 16.2° The comparison is instructive from more than one 
point of view. The bronze bowl, likewise, must be deemed native Italic, not an 
imported object,”! but the maker was obviously in close contact with Greek art, with 
which he wanted to compete. In this respect, the style of the bronze disks is funda- 
mentally different. The lions of St. Louis c, compared to the Capena bowl, are 
rendered in a style infinitely cruder, more barbaric, but also more independent. 
Only their substance, the conception of winged lions, was Greek?” Their form, 
inorganic, prevailingly curvilinear, fantastically ornamentalizing, is plainly opposed 
to Greek principles. The local style, while taking over the type of representation, 
turned it into a new image. The outcome is still more provincial, and less of an imita- 
tion, than was the Capena bowl, but from the bow] it can be learned whence not only 
the wings, but also other pecularities, such as the open jaws, the raised tails, and above 
all the squarish, heavy paws of the animals on St. Louis c may have been taken.” 
The same playful alteration of forms which in this provincially decorative style is 
so easily performed, seems to have produced the two single heads beside the running 


figures. At least they would not easily be explained as parts of a purely illustrative, 
mythical representation. The story of the beheaded Gorgo, which one might con- 
sider, can hardly be brought into harmony with the elements of the composition; 
and the mechanical duplication which is a necessary consequence of the heraldic 
arrangement, in itself is not very favorable to any strictly mythical interpretation. A 
more generally apotropaic significance may, however, be ascribed to the single 
figures,** but the character of the composition is apparently predominantly decora- 


19 Lion on fragment of a bronze bowl, MonAnt. 10, 1901, pp. 126 ff. The similarity with the lions of 
St. Louis c is remarkable, even from other points of view; compare the form of neck, jaws and tail. The 
bowl of Castelletto Ticino, wherever it originated, must be closely related to the style of the bronze 
disks. For the representation of only two legs, instead of four, and possibly Greek prototypes, cf. note 
28. 

20 MonAnt. 1906, pp. 417 ff. and pl. 1. For the origin of the device, cf. below note 22; for the scarcity 
of lions in the native art of Capena, L. A. Holland, op. cit., p. 105. 

*t Recently E. Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs, p. 237. 

22 Rather than Oriental; Kunze, op. cit., p. 166. Cf. Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 90 f., note 8. 

23 Another lion, not winged, on a kantharos from Naukratis may serve as an example of the represen- 
tation of the crouching animal in pure silhouette and with only two legs shown. It is comparable to the 
lions of the bronze disk St. Louis c also with regard to the decorative and sharply accentuated outline, 
especially of the back leg. The neck of the animals of St. Louis c has no mane, not unlike such leonine 
figures in archaic art that are often called panthers, but sometimes may just represent another type of 
lion. The Hittite lions with short and usually only outlined manes, which were also adopted in Crete, 
should likewise be considered as a possible origin of the maneless variety of St. Louis c. Cf. Payne, 
Necrocorinthia, p. 67 f. 

24 The same has been assumed with regard to the monsters depicted on the other bronze disks. Mar- 
coni, MonAnt. 1933, p. 362; v. Duhn-Messerschmidt, Graberkunde ii, p. 193. 
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tive rather than representational. Therefore, another explanation of these isolated 
heads, that so strangely seem to walk on their own feet, perhaps has more likelihood. 
They look less mystifying if they are understood as rather arbitrary variations of 
a form which, with the eventually underlying prototypes, probably represented 
an isolated palmette. In this case, the two “feet” would be the remainders of 
what originally were curved vines, from which the palmette grew. The general 
outline has been preserved, two fillets falling down from the top were used to 
form the wig, and a simple indication of facial features was added. Early Italic art 
indeed knew such playful alterations of the Greek palmette, probably invented 
them. A dagger from Este, for instance, presents the same procedure in a somewhat 
more elaborate form.”* The silver decoration of a “‘situla” from Praeneste offers 
another example, even more instructive with regard to the two spirals of a palmette 
which are used in order to support the human face, quite unexpectedly arising from 
them.*** If this interpretation is correct, both the two isolated heads of St. Louis e¢, 
and the two other instances quoted, should be considered as archaic precursors of 
the leaf masques which later came to play so significant a rdle in Roman art. In this 
connection, however, one more question arises. The disks of the group discussed 
usually show animals and monsters, not human beings. In the material at present 
available to this writer, St. Louis c, in fact, seems to be the only exception to the rule. 
It must, therefore, be asked what can be said concerning the particular form of 
human representations that here, as it seems, for the first time, may be observed in 
this specific, provincial style. Although the human figures of the St. Louis disk look 
unusual, they are not devoid of definite and systematically used characteristics. 
Their general build is evidently more strictly organized, more consistent than that of 
most other human beings found in other works of early Italic art.2* As almost every- 
thing represented in the present class of monuments, the human figures seem de- 
pendent on foreign models, of which, however, they would constitute a genuinely 
decorative transformation, rather than a strict imitation. The question is whether 
the apparent peculiarities, in their present stage of transformation, still permit the 
prototypes from which they were ultimately derived to be recognized. This should 
not be impossible. 


Patently the accuracy with which the figures are unfolded on the plane reproduces 


25 Reproduced in v. Duhn-Messerschmidt, op. cit., pl. 9, a. P. Jacobsthal, JRS. 28, 1938, p. 66, note 11, 
suggested that the floral pattern on the Este dagger should be understood as invented under Celtic 
influence. For a discussion of details, his forthcoming arguments must be awaited. Yet whiatever the 
outcome, the example on the St. Louis bronze disk is an additional confirmation that the phenomenon 
in question, namely the decorative interpretation of palmettes as faces, at least has an old foothold in 
Italian art. The “classical” form of the masques of leaves in Roman decorative art of the Imperial 
epoch, seems to represent the persistence of the old Italic device in the forms of South Italian Greek 
art; cf. text to EA. 4158-60. For points of contact which appear to exist between the Italic style of 
the bronze disks and the curvilinear, Celtic style of representation, cf. below, note 42. 

25a TD), Randall MaclIver, Villanovans and Early Etruscans, pi. 42, 10; photo in H. Miihlestein, op. cit., 
fig. 21. 

26 For instance, they have nothing in common with either the warrior of the Este dagger, above, note 
25, or with the even more inept representations of the Novilara stelae; literature in v. Duhn-Messer- 
schmidt, op. cit., pp. 174 ff., especially v. Salis, SB. Heidelberg, 1936/37, p. 1. An indigenous representa- 
tion of a warrior on a vase of Capena, Mon Ant. 1906, pl. 3, no. 4, seems comparable to the Este dagger, 
rather than to the St. Louis bronze disk. 
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principles of early Greek art. To combine with a frontal face the figure, running 
toward one side, as in St. Louis ¢, isa particularly archaic device, surviving chiefly in 
the image of the running Gorgo. Thus the artist of the disks may well have possessed 
models even older than the Protocorinthian import so noticeable, for instance, at 
Capena.”* In this early period, the choice of possible prototypes for the portrayal of 
the running figures was none too large. Considering the circumstances, the probably 
Cretan school of bronze works of the eighth and seventh centuries B.c.27 constitutes 
a most likely source of inspiration. Not only can its influence on early Italic pro- 
ductions be assumed from the Capera bow] with lions, to which reference was made 
previously, but the Cretan 
bronze reliefs, moreover, 
afford examples of circular 
composition, as well as of 
human figures of the type 
required. A comparison with 
the central figure in the so- 
‘alled Cretan TYympanon 
(fig. 5) indeed makes it plain 
that neither the posture nor 
the general scheme of the 
representations on the St. 
Louis disk was invented at 
random. The slight lameness 
of the rendering, compared 
with the bristling energy of 
the Cretan example, and the 
debasement of details must 
not obscure the fundamental 
similarities of the figural con- 
ception in both styles. The 
posture of the figures on St. 
Louis ¢ obviously is a modified running position, derived from the Knielauf type,?** 
combined with symmetrically upraised hands not unlike the god in the tympanon. 
The twist between front and profile within the single figure is virtually identical in 
both cases, including the frontal position of the face. Closer inspection shows that 
the relation between both types is not limited to generalities such as the scheme 
of representation. It comprises details of composition 2° as well as other details. 


Fic. 5.—CreEtTAN TYMPANUM 
(ArrER Kunze, Kretische Bronzereliefs) 


26a T,, A. Holland, op. cit., p. 74 f. 

27 Kunze, op. cit., pp. 236 ff. Cf. Paribeni, Mon Ant. 1906, p. 413, concerning the two disks of Capena. 
For the Cretan “‘Shields,” see now S. Benton, BSA. 39, 1938-39, pp. 52 ff. 

28 Kunze, /.c., no. 74; 196 ff. and pl. 49. 

28a Compare more advanced examples of running warriors in Corinthian figure style, Payne, Necro- 
corinthia, 95; or the “Bellerophon” on the recently discovered Corinthian bronze-relief, Olympia- 
Bericht II (append. to JdI. 53, 1938), 81 and pl. 27, fig. 52. 

29 The general scheme of arrangement in St. Louis c, based on the principle of the quartered circle, 
may mirror a still older, geometric stage of the Cretan tradition; cf. the “Tondo composition” of a late 
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The conspicuous and quite unnatural elongation, for decorative reasons, of the 
one arm of each figure of the St. Louis disk has a remarkable counterpart in the 
equally decorative, and equally arbitrary, foreshortening of the left leg of the 
Cretan “Zeus.” Engraved lines which, like bracelets, decorate the wrist of the 
hands are a common feature of the Cretan reliefs, *° just as they were of the St. 
Louis bronzes. Another detail, the type of heads used for the human figures of 
the St. Louis disk ¢, is not quite so easily explained. It looks strange and definitely 
barbarian if seen side by side with Greek examples. Still, it is also difficult in the 
orbit of Italian provincialism to find anything to match these heads. The reason, 
again, is that their type should probably be interpreted as a corrupt derivative from 
eastern prototypes. Their frontal form, on either side of the face framed by a ques- 
tion-mark-like roll of hair, recalls nothing so much as the so-called coiffure of Hathor 
with its symmetrical spirals of hair hanging down to each shoulder. This Syro- 
Egyptian device, as is well known, reached early Italy and Etruria by various 
routes.*! The human heads of St. Louis c are no doubt best understood by a com- 
parison with the familiar appearance of these faces, of which the basic form has been 
preserved, while the details have been freely changed and simplified. But it is worth 
stating that the “coiffure of Hathor” also occurs as a frequent motif on the Cretan 
bronze disks.*? And finally, the fine example of an isolated palmette should be 
mentioned which the Cretan tympanon displays above the head of the Zeus. Exactly 
such a form was here believed to have inspired the representation of isolated heads in 
the great bronze disk of St. Louis. That this palmette is used independently on the 
Zeus disk, instead of being linked with a running decorative pattern, is in itself quite 
uncommon.* Its similarity to the isolated heads under discussion further extends to 
the general outline of the device and is particularly remarkable in the motive of the 
two upturned hooks serving as “‘feet’’ for both unusual creations. 

The outlining of the shoulder by means of a special decorative edge, such as was 
found on the animals of St. Louis 6 and c, seems to be part of a more generally 


geometric lid, recently discussed by T. B. L. Webster, JHS. 59, 1939, p. 103 and fig. 1. The early Orien- 
talizing Cretan bronze disks commonly prefer representations arranged in concentric circles. The 
predilection for antithetic groups is, however, characteristic of the Cretan bronze disks, cf. Kunze, op. 
cit., pp. 178, ff. In St. Louis c, the older (?) principle of the quartered circle seems to be combined with 
an antithetic composition. 

It should at least be noted here that symmetrical groups of lions with a nude goddess occur in Crete 
(Kunze, op. cit., p. 201 and Beilage 4 b; also shield no. 2, pl. 5), dependent, of course, on formulae of 
Eastern art. Thus the subject represented on St. Louis c has Cretan affinities even with tegard to 
content, although it has probably lost all meaning in its present state of ornamentalization. 

30 Even there not quite explained; Kunze, op. cit., p. 192. 

31 A recently published example: the heads of women represented on the pendants of the Etruscan 
necklace in the Metropolitan Museum; G. M. Richter, AJA. 44, 1940, p. 434 f. Cf. the famous ex- 
ample from Vetulonia, Randall MaclIver, op. cit., pl. 29, and Ducati, Storia dell’ Arte Etrusca, 142, 
with regard to the silver situla from Praeneste previously compared with the isolated heads of St. Louis 
c. The presumption that the device was originally Syro-Phoenician is strongly corroborated by recent 
discoveries which, as Miss M. H. Swindler kindly points out to me, will probably contribute to a better 
understanding of the style of the Cretan bronze reliefs as well. For new material regarding the “‘coiffure 
of Hathor” cf.G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivories, pl. 1/2, and 44; at Ras Shamra, Syria 19, 1938, 322, the 
‘*Hathor”’ masque has been added to primitive images of the nude goddess. 

32 Examples and discussion in Kunze, op. cit., p. 191 f. and note 64. 

33 Cf. Kunze, op. cit., p. 107 f. Parallels on related monuments in Italy are noted. 
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Orientalizing tendency. The manneristic exactness with which this abstraction of an 
anatomical detail is displayed on St. Louis 6, should perhaps best be aligned with 
certain examples of the local ceramics of Capena.* Yet it is not less characteristic of 
the Cretan bronzes which also present examples of the habit of stressing this detail 
by a sharp elevation in the surface of the relief.** 

So considerable a number of similarities can hardly mean anything but that some 
actual contact must have existed. Certain features of St. Louis 6 and c indeed make 
the presumption almost inevitable of a connection between at least these two pieces 
on the one hand, and the Cretan bronze shields on the other. Just how the connection 
was actually effected is another question. The chance is that it was based on origi- 
nals imported from the East, but this was not necessarily so. The bronze bowl of 
Capena sufficiently shows that native imitations were easily available. Both Greek 
bronzes and imitations of Greek bronzes occur among the findings in close proximity 
to disks of the group discussed here, and that not only at south Etruscan sites like 
Capena, but also in Picenic territory proper. The site of Fabriano, in Picenum, 
yielded fragments of a bronze disk which probably must be ascribed to our specifi- 
cally Italic group, because of one preserved bronze nail, but the decoration of which 
clearly points to the Cretan shields.** An imported piece of early Greek bronze 
decoration, probably from Rhodes, was discovered at Numana.*? Thus the condi- 
tions required for the fabrication of the native bronze disks which were based on 
such models, may be found in several places near the eastern harbors of Picenum, 
as well as in south Etruria. No doubt there was trade and traffic from early times 
along the valleys of Picenum and Samnium to and from Capena, for instance.** 
But whether in this presumable exchange the bronze disks in question went the one 
way or the other still remains undecided. All that can be concluded is that, in gen- 
eral, it becomes increasingly apparent that this native group of disks is the product 
of a rather isolated, provincial development, in the course of which new, ornamental 
intentions achieve a complete and traditional mastery of foreign motives; at the 
same time a hardly less complete reversal of the originally organic structure of these 
motives into strictly ornamental, fantastic units takes place. The new forms repre- 
sent a gradual deterioration of the original models; yet in the same degree in which 
the forms are debased, they also reveal positive tendencies of form for which the 
imported prototypes must in many cases have only served as a starting point or 
source of inspiration. This conspicuous semi-independent evolution, which in its 
course transformed a basic stock of prototypes into a group of provincially stylized 
works, makes its location in some more isolated, less accessible region of central 
Italy, such as Picenum, not unlikely.** 


34 Especially the design in graffitto of winged horses, rendered on the “olla” of an undetermined tomb, 
Paribeni, MonAnt. 1906, p. 454 f., fig. 62; also the ““Chimaera,”’ l.c. p. 459, fig. 66. 

% Kunze, op. cit., p. 157 f. 

% Marconi, Mon Ant. 37, 1935, p. 294; v. Duhn-Messerschmidt, Graberkunde, p. 206. Cf.the fragments 
of the bronze shield of Fabriano and its Cretan relations, l.c. p. 207. 

37 Marconi, MonAnt. 1933, p. 366 f. 

38 Above, note 13. For Fabriano as a trading place between East and West, v. Duhn-Messerschmidt, 
op. cit., p. 202. 

3° The case of the Picene situlae favors the same location. Cf. the acute analysis of their decoration by 
Marconi, MonAnt. 1935, pp. 332 ff., especially 337; v. Duhn-Messerschmidt, op. cit., p. 207, and Beau- 
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The single phases of this development, and the laws governing the forms created 
in its course, are little known. Certainly the trend was against structural and organic 
form and toward the fantastic, or even the monstrous. Like most archaic styles in 
Italy this one also is rather indifferent to individual distortions or deformations, but 
it displays a definite sense for decorative arrangement. In the design of single figures, 
prevailingly of animals, the effort apparently is concentrated on the outline. Exam- 
ples in which abstraction and stylization are particularly advanced, as, for instance, 
the example from Numana,* conceive of the animal figure as a perfectly ornamental 
unit, surrounded by a fluent, characteristically calligraphic, richly curved and con- 
tinuous outline. The disks at St. Louis, and especially the pieces b and c, are in this 
respect not so far advanced as other specimens. This probably means that they are 
older. They seem still closer to the prototypes of their representations, be they 
Cretan bronze works, as was presumed in the case of disk c, or Protocorinthian or 
Rhodian Orientalizing monsters in specimen b. The models themselves may have 
differed slightly in date, but since the pieces St. Louis b and c should not be separated 
from each other because of the technical similarity of their execution, this observa- 
tion would eventually lead to a date in the second half of the seventh century B.c. 
for both disks. An allowance for a margin of provincial retardation must probably be 
made here, as in other similar cases. The local chronology of the monuments con- 
cerned likewise may furnish new data. The disk with the double-headed monster is of 
somewhat different execution, and its design seems to be a more common and per- 
haps, in the sense of this specific art, a more developed pattern. The difference is 
apparent, but in order to interpret it in historical terms, more facts would be neces- 
sary than are available at present. At any rate, it is likely, as was pointed out above, 
that even this disk in the end was combined with the two others to form the armor 
of one warrior. The trend towards decorative abstraction, however, emphasized by 
the uninterrupted, calligraphic curves of the outlines, is already clearly visible in the 
specimens St. Louis b and c, especially the lions, and indeed forms one of the stylistic 
constituents of the entire group. A more advanced example, such as the disk of 
Numana, only demonstrates what in single cases could result from these tendencies, 
when they were left alone. This style of calligraphic disfiguration has parallels in 
archaic Italy outside the proper limitations of the bronze disks in which it was so 
typical. It characterizes no less, on the impasto vase of Capena, the long-legged 
horses that have claws instead of hoofs and that are also connected with the animals 
of the disks St. Louis b and ¢ by the serpentine form of their tails, and the éurved, 
open jaws.*! But the same curvilinear style seems to have extended to the North. It 


mont, JHS. 56, 1936, p. 191, note 234. It seems that the decoration of the bronze disks should not be 
separated from the situlae, which represent the same tendencies of stylization, only in a far more 
advanced stage, due to an even more intense degradation of single motives by frequent use. The original 
models may have reached Picenum through Etruria, as seems to have been the case with Protocorin- 
thian and Corinthian vases, cf. Marconi, op. cit., p. 353. However, from about 600 B.c., there must have 
been direct imports to Numana: Beaumont, JHS. l.c., pp. 176 and 189 ff., especially 191, note 234, 
characterizing the “‘extraordinary vigour” of the art of Picenum. For a general survey of Picenum 
see J. Whatmough, The Foundations of Roman Italy, pp. 239 ff. 40 Marconi, op. cit., pl. 22, 2. 

t MonAnt. 16, 1906, pl. 3, 4. For the curved design of the jaws cf. also the bow! of Castelletto 
Ticino, above, note 19. 
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may be recognized as well in the lately discussed horse of Sura Naquane, among the 
rock carvings of the Val Camonica,* with its boneless structure and bulging outlines. 


Otto BRENDEL 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 


42 Declared to be an example of Celtic animal style by Jacobsthal, JRS. 28, 1938, p. 67; Altheim, 
RM. 54, 1939, p. 9, refers to Corinthian vase paintings. But cf. also Battaglia, StudEtr. 8, p. 30. That 
both this horse and the one in JRS. l.c., pl. 10, 1, ultimately were derived from Corinthian prototypes 
seems not impossible. Yet it seems equally undeniable that both have fallen the victims of a thoroughly 
ornamentalizing style; cf. particularly the characteristic exaggeration implied in the deeply curved out- 
line of breast, neck and the inner contour of the bent head. Indeed, this is a calligraphic, curvilinear, 
ornamental rather than organically representing style, as Jacobsthal described it. It displays a naive 
complacency of the decorative outline, wholly different from the discipline inherent in the Corinthian 
examples. The question is, whether or not the style for these qualities alone must be called Celtic. The 
bronze disks remind us that the transformation of archaic Greek models into ornamental, curvilinear 
patterns has been not less characteristic of other provinces of early Italy. From such sources the type 
of the horse of Sura Naquane may have passed to the rocks of Val Camonica. That the Italic curvilinear 
animal style occasionally leads to results reminiscent of Celtic formations, has with regard to the bronze 
disks of Samnium previously been observed by v. Duhn, Grdberkunde i, p. 562. Cf. for the further 
development of the doubleheaded animal, and Celtic relations, Mariani, Mon Ant. 1901, p. 355. 


A SILVER LADLE AND STRAINER* 


Tue autuors of the Middle and New Comedy give a vivid picture of the use of 
precious metals for table service in Greece during the fourth and third centuries. 
The value of the objects and of the material was such that relatively few have sur- 
vived the centuries. One is apt to forget that it was these metal vases, not the Me- 
garian bowls and West Slope dishes, that took the place of the fifth-century Attic 
figured vases in the luxury trade. Almost none of the few surviving pieces of Greek 
silver have been found in Athens or other Greek centers; they come from South 
Russia, Bulgaria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Thessaly, Egypt, Italy, ete. This is 
probably due to the fact that remote less famous places escaped the looting of the 
ages better than a continually inhabited and constantly plundered site such as 
Athens. It is not a reason for assuming that the wealthy Athenians of the fourth and 
third centuries did not use the best products of the silversmiths of their day; nor is it 
a reason for assuming that the place of fabrication of these silver objects must be 
sought on one of the fringes of Greek civilization, rather than at the center. 

The utensils used for the serving of wine must always have been one of the first 
essentials for the pleasure loving Greeks. Epigenes (Athenaeus xi, 469c) gives the 


WuKTTpa, KUabov, KuuBia, TETTAPA, 


tpeis, a&pyupovy, 


A ladle, kUafos, and strainer, 86s, were used regularly, as is seen on Attic red- 


figured vases ! or Etruscan wall paintings.? A ladle was used to dip the wine from the 
crater or psykter, and a strainer either over the crater or the cylix. Pollux (x, 108)’ 
names an étrikpntnpidios AOuds among the Demiopratoi, and Athenaeus (xi, 480b) 
quotes this passage from Pherecrates, 


vuvi 8’ d&trovize KUAIKa SHowv Treiv, 

The two have often been found together in grave groups * and during the summer of 
1938 another pair came on the market in Athens. They were said by the dealer to 
have come from Akarnania and to have been part of a group of silver and jewelry 
which included besides this silver ladle and strainer, a silver cup, and a gold wreath 
and earrings.‘ Although the claim of an antique dealer is not the most trustworthy 
evidence for a closed group, in this case there is no real reason to doubt that these 
objects were found together. 

The ladle ® (figs. 1 and 2) is a shallow bow! with tall vertical handle ending in a 

* This paper was read at a meeting of The Archaeological Institute in Baltimore in December, 1940. 

1 Beazley, Red-Figured Vases in America, p. 93, figs. 61 and 62. 2 MonInst. ix, pl. 13. 

’South Russia: Rostovtzeff. Scythien und der Bosporus i, pp. 245, 260-261, 314, 318, 324, 347. 
Asia Minor: Neugebauer, Antiken in deutschem Privatbesitz 1938, nos. 212, 213, Pl. 90, 91. Thessaly: 
Walters Art Gallery, nos. 57.909.-910. Italy: NS. 1917, p. 113, fig. 14, Schriéder, Griechische Bronzeei- 
mer, Winkelmannsprogram 1914, p. 13, no. 10; Walters, Silver Plate in the British Museum, pl. XVII. 

4 The wreath was given to Prince Paul of Greece as a wedding present; the earrings and cup were sold 
separately; the ladle and strainer are in private possession in this country. 

5 Its measurements: length, 0.263 m.; exterior diameter of bow], 0.062 m.; interior depth, 0.02 m.; 
weight, 174.18 grams. 
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loop formed by a swan’s head and neck. The flat rim of the bowl projects on the 
inside so as to keep the liquid from spilling. A low flange on each side of the back of 
the handle continues down on the sides of the bowl, turning back on itself to end in 
slight projections. The head of the swan is carefully modelled, with the details of 
eyes and bill incised. There is no trace of gilding. 

On the back of the handle, starting near the bowl, there is a graffito which reads 
"Apxipaw Kvados. (Fig. 3 shows a photograph and a drawing). The deep y-shaped line 
beside and below the kappa is a modern scratch. This back surface of the handle is 
covered with scratches, most of which are probably accidental, but some were cer- 
tainly made by hand, such as a small zig-zag line across the middle. There are, 
however, no other certain traces of letters and the graffito appears to be complete, 
giving the name and the owner of the object, the kyathos of Archiphaes.* 

I have found no other occurrence of this name, which is obviously a compound of 
&px7) and gd&os. The omega ending could be a feminine name in the nominative or a 
masculine genitive with the dialectic omega for normal omicron upsilon. Since the 
grammar demands a genitive, it seems better to accept this as a masculine name,’ 
from a nominative in ’Apyigans, or possibly "Apyigaos.* Compound proper names 
ending in are known, such as ’Avtigans, KadAipans, Nixopans, etc.? The owner 
of the ladle then should have been a native of a city in which omega was used as the 
normal genitive ending and in which phaes was used as the second half of a name. 
Unfortunately, both these features are scattered rather widely throughout the Greek 
world. They seem to be found together only at Tegea, Epidaurus, Argos, and Thes- 
piae (where the name Aiovuyocogéeis occurs). The genitive in omega is probably the 
better clue: this is found regularly in a group of Doric dialects, and also in Arcadian, 
Cyprian, Lesbian, Boeotian, Elean, and occasionally in the Argolid.'* If the dealer’s 
statement of an Akarnanian " origin is correct, perhaps we should look for south 
Italian connections, where the omega was used regularly at Heraclea and Tarentum. 

The word kyathos, ladle, was in use for at least ten centuries, from the time of 
Anacreon, who tells the boy to pour in ten parts of water, five kyathot of wine (Ana- 
creon 63, 5) through the fifth century A.p., when it is found, spelled knd&@ia on a 
papyrus from Egypt (Oxyr. Pap. x, no. 1289). It is used by Euripides and Aristoph- 
anes and by many authors of the Middle and New Comedy quoted by Athenaeus. 


6 There are many parallels for the name of the owner inscribed on metal objects: Cat. to Warren 
Classica] Collection at Bowdoin, no. 120, Marshall, Cat. of Jewellery in the British Museum, no. 2775; 
Filow, Die Grabhiigelnekropole bei Duvanlij, pp. 63-67. 7 

7 Ladles have been found both in men’s and women’s graves: in a woman’s grave, Reinach, Antiquités 
du Bosphore Cimmérien, p. 20, pl. XXX, 2; in men’s graves, JHS. v, 1884, p. 64; CR. 1876, pp. 123, 130; 
Schrider, op. cit., p. 13, no. 10. One must then assume that the group came from a family tomb in which 
there were at least two burials, for the earrings are definitely a woman’s property. 

8 Original sigma stems, especially in compounds, are often transferred not only to the long a mascu- 
line declension, as is the case with these compound names ending in 9&ns, but also sometimes to the os 
declension (Schwyzer, Griech. Grammatik, 1939, pp. 511, 578); therefore a nominative ’Apyigaos would 
not be impossible. 

® See Bechtel, Personennamen des Griechen, 1917, pp. 435-436. 

10 Buck, Greek Dialects, 1928, Chart IT. 

11Qne example only of an omega genitive is recorded from northwest Greece, in the words iap® 
puAdxkov (Collignon-Bechtel, 1420) , but this form is questioned in Thumb-Kiechers, Griech. Dialekte i, 
p. 304, where the reading iapwovAakov is suggested. 
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It appears on inscriptions in various temple inventories of the classical and Hellenis- 
tic periods. Like the English word “‘cup”’, it was used both for the object and for the 
amount contained therein.” It has generally been assumed that it was the name for 
metal ladles such as this one ® and there is a little known bronze one at Kénigsberg 
with the inscription Kva6os Aids.’ Obviously they were used both in temples for 
libations and in private houses for serving wine. The Kénigsberg bronze one was 
for temple use; the one of Archiphaes in private use. 

Kyathos is sometimes translated as cupping glass (but not in the new edition of 
Liddell and Scott), because it is recommended as a cure for black eyes.'® The associa- 
tion with a strainer in a fragment from Euripides shows clearly that it was not a 
cupping glass: 


7) KUabov 7) KaAKTAaTov 
ToisSe Tois Urertriois. 


What is being recommended is a metal object of a shape suitable to apply to the eye, 
and there would be nothing in a household better than the small bow] of a ladle like 
this one, or the similar shaped part of a strainer.’© Cold metal has always been 
popular for its supposed property of reducing swelling and discoloration. 

A kyathos is also a unit of liquid measure in the Attic metric system, equal to one 
seventy-second of a chous.'7 According to the most recent figures, based on a fifth- 
century official measure found on the North Slope of the Acropolis in Athens 
(Hesperia vii, 1938, p. 223), and a clepsydra from the Agora labelled two choes 
(Hesperia viii, 1939, p. 279), a kyathos should hold 44.44 cubic centimeters.'* This 
silver ladle contains 42.5 ems., which seems a very close approximation to the official 
standard for an object such as this made for private use. One wonders how many of 
our china tea cups would be as near the standard measuring cup. It would take 
seventy-five ladlings of this ladle to fill an official chous of 3.20 litres, instead of the 
required 72. Seventy-two would make a chous of 3.06 litres. Actually there is a non- 
official oinochoe in the Agora collection which holds 3.06 litres. A silver ladle from 
Thessaly, now in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, holds 38 ems. and one in 


12 The following references are only a partial list by way of example. Kyathos used as an object: IG. 
i?, 387, line 30; ii?, 1416, line 5, 1425, lines 365-366, 1440, line 61, 1478, line 13, 1541, line 9, 1638, lines 
58-59, 1640, line 21; Pap. Eleph. v, 3; Euripides, Fr. 374; Aristophanes, Paz 542; Lys. 444; Xenophon, 
Cyrop. i, 3, 9; Athenaeus x, 424a (Plato com.), 424b (Archippus), xi, 469c (Epigenes), etc.; Pollux vi, 
19, x, 75, 122. Kyathos used as a measure of liquid: Anacreon, 63, 5, and 32; Athen. i, 28f (Alexis), x 
424a (Plato com., the men are certainly stealing drinks, not ladles), 487c (Pamphilos), etc. Etym. 
Magnum, Galen, Metrol. Script. p. 222. See also Walter Miller, Daedalus and Thespis ii, pp. 557, 559, 
567, and iii, p. 742. 

13 Richter and Milne, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases, p. 30. The name has also been applied 
to shallow clay cups with tall loop handles. Although I have found no use of the word in literature that 
cannot be interpreted as a metal ladle, there is no reason to suppose that it was not used for a clay 
shape the most obvious use of which would be as a ladle. 

144T am indebted to Professor David M. Robinson for this information and the reference, Lullies, 
Kleinkunst in Kénigsberg, no. 192, and to Mrs. Barbara Sessions at the Dumbarton Oaks Collection, 
who very kindly sent me a copy of the descriptive text about it. 

% Aristophanes, Pax, 542, Lys. 444; Euripides, Frag. 374; Apollophanes, frag. 3. 

16 Miller, op. cit. ii, p. 567. 

17 Galen, tepi petp@v Uypadv (Metrologici Scriptores i, pp. 91, 222) Etymolog. Magnum, Hesychius. 

18 Hultsch, Griech. und rémisch. Metroiogie, pp. 636 ff. gives the contents of a kyathos as 45.59 cubic 
centimeters. 
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the D. M. Robinson collection at Baltimore '* holds 49.7 ems. Though neither is 
quite so close to the standard as is the ladle of Archiphaes, the three figures taken 
together suggest that these ladles were made with an approximate standard in 
mind.?° 

This silver kyathos is probably to be dated in the second half of the fourth or in the 
early third century. Even though ladles are conservative in type, there seems to be 
a clear family to which this one belongs, with its relatively shallow bowl and the 
small knobs on the rim marking the end of the flange. By Roman times the bowl had 
become deeper, sometimes with a flat bottom, the handle shorter, and the knobs 
developed into free standing curves.”' A silver ladle from a tomb at Gabalon in 
Aetolia, of the early second century, represents a half-way stage; it has projections 
on the side definitely more marked than those on this one, but not quite so high as 
those on Roman examples (’Eq. 1906, p. 85, fig. 14). The closest parallels that can 
be dated have been found with groups of the fourth or early third century. There are 
two very similar ones from South Russia, one found with a coin of Lysimachus, the 
other with a gold stater of Alexander.*? Two from Asia Minor were both found with 
groups dated in the fourth century.”* The silver ladle in the D. M. Robinson collec- 
tion at Baltimore, which is very like this one, is almost certainly from Olynthus and 
so to be dated before the destruction of the city in 348 B.c. The letter forms in a care- 
less graffito, such as that on the handle, cannot be used for accurate dating, but they 
would fit perfectly well into the fourth century.” 

The strainer, hethmos * (figs. 4 and 5) that was found with the ladle, is in very 


19 Olynthus x, no. 613, pl. L. 

20 4 comparison of the actual weights of silver kyathoi with the recorded weights of those listed in 
temple inventories might provide another check for this approximation to a standard size. Until there 
is more agreement about the ancient standards of weights and the time and place in which each standard 
was used, the results cannot be very significant. This silver kyathos weighs 174.18 grams; according to 
the Attic coin standard of ca. 4.31 grams it would weigh about 40 drachmae; according to the heavier 
commercial standard, which was the same as the Aeginetan of ca. 6.03 grams, it would weigh just under 
29 drachmae. Note that in the silver inventory of the Amphiareon (JG. vii, 3498, the weights of eight 
silver kyathoi fall between 27 and 32 drachmae (the ninth weighs only 20). A fourth-century Delian 
record (Michel 815), however, seems to list two silver kyathoi weighing 240 and 335 drachmae re- 
spectively. In both cases the text is questionable. In line 23 the weight may include the two preceding 
objects, and in line 55 the first four letters of kyathos are restored. 

21 Cf. one from North Italy (Walters, Silver Plate in the British Museum, pl. XVII), and a very similar 
one now in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection in Washington. 

22 Reinach, ABC. pl. XXX, 1; AA. 1913, p. 185, Abb. 11, both groups classed as early Hellenistic by 
Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pp. 188, 260-261. 

23 Neugebauer, op. cit., no. 213, pl. 91; Schroder, op. cit., p. 7, Abb. 3. Some other ladles, which belong 
to this same type but were found without a dated context, are: a bronze one in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, B 7165, a silver one from Thessaly in the Walters Art Gallery at Baltimore, 57.909, a 
silver one from Eleonte in Thrace, BCH. 39, 1915, p. 230, no. 90, pl. XV, one from Goritsa near Volo, 
BCH. 55, 1931, p. 490, fig. 18. 

24 The other objects said to have been found with this ladle and strainer belong to this same period. 
Miss Berta Segall, who saw the wreath and earrings, said they were fourth-century types; the latter are 
somewhat like a pair in the British Museum, Marshall, op. cit., no. 1768, pl. XX XI, “‘from Ruvo, ca. 
third century B.c.”’ The cup is said to be a handleless bow] with fluted bottom, sharply curved shoulder 
and broad, slightly concave rim, a shape paralleled in Attic black glaze pottery of the late fourth and 
early third centuries. 

2 For the name see DS. s.v. colum. Measurements of strainer: preserved length, without handle, 
0.115 m., interior diameter of bowl, 0.052 m., depth of bowl, 0.02 m. 
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poor condition ** and the tips of the vine leaf which forms the rim are missing in 
many places, so the full shape is not preserved. The original edges, however, are 
perfectly distinguishable from the breaks and these are shown in heavy lines on 
figure 5.27 

The strainer, like the ladle, is forged (hammered), not cast,?* and was made in 
three pieces which were then soldered together, the rim and upper part of the bowl, 
the handle, and the strainer proper. The four holes in the rim were cut with a chisel 
before the veins of the leaf were added. This is clear from the fact that in one case 
the grooves of a vein carry across the chisel line at the edge of a hole, and in another 
case the vein slopes down into a hole. The most plausible explanation of the holes 
(given by Mr. Heinrich) is that they were cut for pegs or nails by which the flat sheet 
of silver was held in place, presumably on a wooden block, while the decoration was 
added. Later they could have been filled with small silver disks soldered into place; 
if the veins were carried across them, these patches would not have been noticed. 

On the running wave pattern, which forms the border inside the leaf proper, one 
half, the outer one, is stippled with small dots; the reverse, including the incised line 
marking the pattern and the two circles separating the border from the leaf, are 
gilded. The gilding is applied with mercury,” not hammered in as gold leaf, and this 
explains why some of the gilt has run over the wave pattern and is visible at spots 
both in the upper part of the bowl and in the veins nearest the border. There is no 
trace of gilt elsewhere on the leaf or on the handle. 

The handle is in the shape of an S-curve, rising sharply from the rim and ending in 
a swan’s head which is almost identical in size with that on the ladle, but of less good 
workmanship. The eyes, for example, are merely round circles, whereas the pupils are 
marked by dots on the ladle, and the details of the bill are less carefully marked. 
The feathers on the neck and top of the head are, however, indicated by a line of 
incised chevrons. 

There is an air of carelessness about much of the work on the strainer: note, for 
example, that the wave pattern does not come out evenly, but that the three almost 
directly opposite the handle are crowded. Just to the left of these, in the inner part of 
the border, there are three small overlapping half circles, probably the point at 
which the worker started his wave pattern. Working around the circle to the left, the 
three crowded ones would be the last. The incision at the base of the handle, marking 
the edge of the leaf, was made with a sharp chisel, rather than with the rounded 
runner, used in the veins on the rim. 


26 Before it was purchased it had been strengthened and partially repaired by the dealer, who used a 
thick lead solder. This has now been removed, but the strainer not yet put together; therefore the two 
sets of pictures. 

27 The design of the five-partite leaf was probably inscribed in a circle. Cf. a bronze grape leaf from a 
crown found at Delphi, Fouilles de Delphes v, p. 122, no. 668 bis, fig. 459. The lines of the central vein, 
opposite the handle, if projected, meet at a point 0.027 m. beyond the broken edge. The diameter of the 
circle then, and so the maximum diameter of the leaf, would be between 0.15 and 0.16 m.; the center of 
this imaginary circle falls not in the center of the bowl, but near the outer edge. 

28 For these technical details I am indebted to Miss Richter and Mr. Heinrich of the Metropolitan 
Museum, who were so kind as to examine the strainer and ladle in detail. 

29 For the use of mercury gilding in antiquity see Bliimner, Technologie iv, pp. 309, 314 and Pliny 
Xxxili, 20, 32. 
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Because of the general delicacy and lightness of this strainer, it was probably made 
for use over a cup or cylix, like the one mentioned by Pherecrates (see page 209), 
rather than for a crater. 

I have found no parallel for a metal strainer with an irregular rim such as this 
vine leaf.?° Most seem to have rather narrow circular rims.*! The swan’s-head handle 
is common, but it is usually curved to the side and kept in the plane of the rim. 
There is, however, a silver one with an S-shaped handle ending in a swan’s head, 
starting with a down curve instead of an up curve, from Prusias in Bithynia, with a 
group of the second half of the fourth century (Neugebauer, op. cit., no. 212, pl. 90). 
Although there are no exact parallels by which this strainer can be dated, there 
seem to be no valid reasons against placing it in the late fourth or early third century, 
along with the ladle with which it was said to be found. In general spirit, with the 
grape leaf and running wave pattern, even if not in skill of execution, it is close to the 
silver prototypes of Athenian West Slope ware found in South Russia and dated at 
the beginning of the third century (AM. xxvi, 1901, pp. 92-94). 

There is no real evidence about the place where silver objects such as this ladle 
and strainer were made. The close similarity * of pieces found in widely scattered 
districts suggests a common place of origin, some fourth-century center of silver- 
smiths, perhaps Athens itself. 


MARGARET CROSBY 
WASHINGTON 


30 A small silver leaf from South Russia (Reinach, A BC. pl. XX XI, 12), with holes in it, perhaps was 
used for sprinkling perfume; it offers no real comparison with wine strainers. An elaborate clay strainer 
in the shape of a vine leaf is said to be in the Etruscan museum at the Vatican, DS. s.v. colum, p. 1332, 
note 14. 

31 See references p. 209, note 3; also Filow, op. cit. (bronze strainer with two handles, from grave of 
end of fourth or first half of third century, p..176, Abb. 195); Reinach, ABC. pl. XXXT, 4, 5, 6, 12; and 
a silver one from Meroé, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

32 In addition to the ladles cited above, note the similarity in three strainers, each with two swan’s- 
head handles parallel to the rim, one in the Walters gallery at Baltimore, said to be from Thessaly, the 
second in the Boston Museum from Egypt, and a third from southern Bulgaria (Filow, op. cit., p. 176, 
Abb. 195). A fourth, very similar one, but with only one handle, was found in South Russia (Mat. Arch. 
xiii, 1894, pl. VI, 3). 


A PRAENESTINE CISTA IN THE VASSAR COLLEGE 
CLASSICAL MUSEUM 


A Praenestine bronze cista in the Classical Museum at Vassar College was pur- 
chased from the Hearst Collection in April, 1941. While there is no information as to 
how it was acquired for that collection, its history can be traced with reasonable 
probability up to 1912. It is first recorded as the property of Francesco Martinetti,' 
and as Martinetti is known to have been engaged in the excavation of Praeneste in 
1869,? the cista was probably found there under his supervision. By 1889 it belonged 
to Count Gregory Stroganoff, in whose house on the Via Sistina in Rome it was seen 
by Helbig, and by him described in a letter to Mommsen in May, 1889.* A brief 
description and three illustrations of the cista appear in a publication of the Stro- 
ganoff collection made by Pollak and Mujfioz after the owner’s death in 1912.4 In 
1918 Lommatzsch (CIL. i?, 568) published the inscribed names from Helbig’s letter, 
with no mention of an earlier publication. Helbig’s list of names included two, VI . . 
TORIA and DIANA, which were no longer visible in 1912, and for which, as may be 
seen from figs. 3—4, it is difficult to find any place. 

The cista is 15 inches high, including handle and feet, and 8 inches in diameter of 
the body. The usual claw feet are attached to the body by a relief familiar from other 
cistae,> a kneeling winged figure in mourning pose, with an inverted torch in his 
right hand. This figure was at first called an Eros,® but the mourning pose and in- 
verted torch suggest that it may rather be one of the winged deities which the 
Etruscans were fond of associating with death and the supernatural world.’ 

The statuettes on the lid represent two athletes with interlocked arms, one male, 
the other female and clad in a little loin-cloth. This group, sketchily modelled in 
detail, but lively in the whole effect, is likewise familiar from other cistae. The figures 
are usually named Peleus and Atalanta, according to the story that Peleus engaged 
(unsuccessfully) in a wrestling match with Atalanta at the funeral games of Pelias.* 
This myth, supported by only slight literary authority, is represented on a black- 
figured vase and on an engraved mirror, where Atalanta is dressed in a similar single 
garment.® It is perhaps not accidental that the association of Peleus and Atalanta, 


1L. Pollak and A. Munoz, Piéces de choix de la collection du comte Grégoire Stroganoff 4 Rome i, p. 29, 
Rome, 1912. The cista is said to have been somewhat restored by Martinetti. \ 

2 BdI. 1870, pp. 97-98; 1871, p. 72. CIL. 568. 

4 Pollak and Muiioz, op. cit. i, pp. 29-30, pls. 26-27. Figs. 3 and 4 are reproduced from pls. 26-27, 
which show some details no longer visible on the cista. 

5 Cf. A. Della Seta, Museo di Villa Giulia, Rome, 1918, pp. 418, 429, 432; MonInst., vi-—vii, pl. 40; 
ix, pls. 22-23; G. Giglioli, L’ Arte Etrusca, Milan, 1935, pl. 290, 1. 

6 E. Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel i, p. 49, Berlin, 1849-97; Pollak and Mujfioz, op. cit. i, p. 29. Della 
Seta, loc. cit., names the figure Thanatos (?); Giglioli, op. cit., pl. 290, 1, calls it a Lasa (cf. Fiesel, in 
RE. s.v. Lasa). 

7 These winged deities of death frequently carry torches, e.g., Giglioli, op. cit., pls. 396, 2; 410, 1-3; 
411, 4; 417; G. Korte, I Rilievi delle urne Etrusche iii, Berlin, 1916, pls. 44, 46-47, 50, 69, 71. 

8 Apollodorus iii, 9, 24. The figures are named Peleus and Atalanta by Gerhard, op. cit. i, text on pls. 
vi-viii; Della Seta, op. cit., pp. 434, 472. 

® Roscher, Lex., s.v. Peleus, p. 1840; FR., pl. 31. Gerhard, op. cit. ii, pl. 224. 
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known to the painters of black-figured vases but not a part of the familiar body of 
Greek myth, reappears in the mythological repertory of Italic artists. It is well 
known that Etruscan art shows close contacts with Greece in the archaic period, and 
that its development in the fifth century B.c., when relations between Greece and 
central Italy were slight, retained many traces of archaic style. Here is evidence of a 
tendency in Italic art to adapt myths known from black-figured vases of the sixth 
century rather than the orthodox mythology of Greek literature and art. 

The engraved decoration on the lid of the cista is the best in style and quality of 
workmanship (fig. 1). Not only are the figures more carefully executed in detail, but 
the drawing is more vigorous and the design more interesting. The scene represents a 
lion and lioness attacking a deer, a motif which enjoyed long popularity in Etruscan 
art, and which is familiar from bronze reliefs, sarcophagi, tomb-paintings, mirrors 
and cistae.!° The curved bodies of the crouched lions and kneeling deer carry the 
design almost completely around the circle of the lid and make an effective cover 
design. The rocky surface of the ground serves to fill in the space below the animals’ 
legs,"' and an occasional minute sprig of vegetation varies the line of the rocks. 

Since the circular space on the lid could not be completely filled by the single 
design, the gap is filled in by the figure of a hunter, rather inadequate in size, thrust- 
ing a spear into the flank of the lioness. By dint of representing the hunter in agitated 
running pose with his cloak flying, the artist has managed to make him fill all the 
remaining space. It may be the intention to represent the hunter taking advantage 
of the opportune moment when the lions’ attention is absorbed in their prey, but the 
incongruity in scale between the man and the animals, and the fact that the animal 
group is more common in Italic art without any human figure, suggest that the 
hunter’s chief function here is to occupy space. The Praenestine artists’ technique of 
filling this difficult circular space was often obvious, and in many cases extraneous 
figures were much less neatly adapted to the purpose than this.” 

The body of the cista is adorned with two mythological scenes in a central band, 
bordered above and below by a band of animals. The figured decoration of the cistae 
often consists of two or more scenes, probably because the artists were adapting 
scenes from vase-paintings and other more or less rectangular compositions, of 
which at least two were required to fill the continuous band around the cylindrical 
surface. 

The first scene represents Castor and Pollux standing beside their horses, armed 
with spears, nude except for cloaks and with their conical caps, the piloi, hanging at 


10Tt appears, for example, on the Monteleone chariot, G. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Bronzes, New York, 1915, p. 25; on sarcophagi, Giglioli, L’ Arte Etrusca, pls. 349-50; on the wall of the 
Francois Tomb at Vulci, ibid., pl. 264, 4; and as a border motif on engraved bronzes, MonInst. vi-vii, 
pl. 40; xi, pl. 3; Gerhard, op. cit. ii, pl. 167. 

11 In style the lion is related to one which appears on the lids of two other cistae, both of which show a 
relationship with our cista also in other details. One of these is the Perseus cista (MonInst. vi-—vii, pl. 
40), on which the motif of lions rending their prey appears in the lower border. The other is the Pasinati 
cista (MonInst. ix, pls. 24-25), see below, p. 222. 

12 Qn a cista in the Morgan library a Silenus-like figure labelled EBRIOS squats between the tails of 
the sea-monsters which ornament the lid (MonInst. ix, pls. 22-23; CIL. i?, 565). On a cista in the Wal- 
ters Art Gallery in Baltimore a decorative head of the type familiar on Italiote pottery is similarly used 
as a space-filler. 


Fic. 1.—Lip oF a Bronze Cista IN THE Vassar CLAssicaAL Museum. Lions ATTACKING A STAG 
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Fic. 2.—Bronze CistTa IN THE Vassar CuassicaL Museum. Dioscuri AND HELEN 
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their shoulders (fig. 2). Beside Castor appears a conventionalized star, and a crude 
rosette beside the other twin is probably intended as a star.“ The similar treatment, 
the horses, the stars and the piloi leave no doubt as to the identity of the two, in spite 
of the fact that Pollux is labelled Orion (ORION). Beside the twins is a woman clad 
in a long dress and cloak, walking to the right, apparently led by a nude youth who 
looks back at her but points forward. The next figure is a winged goddess carrying a 
shallow cista in her outstretched left hand (fig. 3). 

A number of details in the drawing show that the scene is adapted from another or 
other works of art rather than invented as an original composition. Castor leans with 
his right elbow on a pilaster, in a pose familiar in the art of the period but not very 
appropriate to a man carrying a spear and leading his horse. In drawing one of the 
hind legs of Castor’s horse the artist apparently continued the line across the pilaster 
and then, discovering his mistake, erased it. The details of the bridles of the horses 


Fic. 4.—Pastnati Cista (after MonInst. ix, pls. 24—25) 


show a rather thoughtless adaptation from another drawing. There is no chin strap, 
without which the bridles would not stay in place, and no connection appears be- 
tween the reins in Castor’s hand and the ends of the bit where they would have been 
attached. The other bridle has only one rein, and its attachment is similarly vague. 
In the drawing of the female figure beside Castor, the wavy lines which appear below 
the right hand suggest lines of drapery, but they have no meaning as part of the 
clothing. 

The Dioscuri with their horses appear also on a cista formerly owned by Pasinati “ 
(fig. 4). In that scene, likewise, they are accompanied by a woman and a nude youth, 
who appear to the left of the twins instead of to the right, and are taking part in some 
action, perhaps a sacrifice, of which the meaning is not clear. Here, too, there is a 
winged goddess, and two nude figures (slaves?) offer the woman a plate and a shallow 
cista like the one carried by our winged goddess. 

The Pasinati cista is related to the Vassar cista also in style. The statuettes on the 
lid are of the same type. The animals in the borders are similar in both kinds and 
arrangement, though more carefully drawn in detail and hedged in by plant-motifs. 

18 Cf. Gerhard, op. cit. ii, pl. 171. 44 MonInst. ix, pls. 24-25; CIL. i, 569. 
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In the main scene there is a general resemblance in the drawing, though the com- 
position is more spread out and the figures more carefully executed. As on our cista, 
the horses move toward the right but the Dioscuri are partly turned toward each 
other. As on our cista, one of the twins has the cloak fastened around his neck, the 
other carries it over his arm. The horses are drawn with greater accuracy, but their 
harness is similar and they wear, similarly, a kind of necklace in addition to the 
bridle. The Pasinati cista, furthermore, gives a clue to the mistake made by our 
artist in labelling Pollux as Orion. There Castor is labelled, but Pollux appears with 
no name at all. It is thus an easy inference that the original composition from which 
both were derived also failed to provide the name of the lesser twin. 

The identification of the woman and the nude youth, in the absence of any definite 
characterization, must remain somewhat conjectural. The woman most frequently 
associated with Castor and Pollux is their sister Helen, and the man represented 
with Helen is sometimes Menelaus and sometimes Paris." Since the youth appears to 
be leading the woman, the composition suggests the familiar theme of the rape of 
Helen, and the balance of probability is thus slightly in favor of Paris.'!? The winged 
goddess may perhaps be a Lasa, an Etruscan deity of Destiny (?), familiar in the 
scenes on engraved mirrors, who would be entirely appropriate to the context.'* 
There may be, however, a more specific reference to the myth of Helen. According to 
earlier versions of the myth, Helen was the daughter of Nemesis rather than of 
Leda '* and, while Nemesis was wingless in Greek art, it would not be surprising to 
find her equipped with wings in an Etrusco-Italic representation of the myth.*° 
While the evidence is not conclusive, it seems probable that the scene represents the 
Dioscuri with Helen and Paris, accompanied by Nemesis, the mother of Helen or, if a. 
less specific reference is intended, by the goddess of destiny who led Helen into her 
fateful adventure. 

The scene on the other side of the cista is centered in a seated male figure, semi- 


16 The Dioscuri were frequently represented also with Leda and Tyndareus, but the beardless youth 
on our cista could hardly be identified as Tyndareus. Cf. FR., pl. 132; Baumeister, Denkméaler, s.v. 
Helena, fig..706. 

16 Helen appears, with inscribed name, accompanied by Menelaus (Gerhard, op. cit. ii, pls. 197, 207; 
cf. pl. 201; G. Richter, Handbook of the Etruscan Collection, New York, 1940, fig. 150); accompanied by 
Paris (Gerhard, op. cit. ii, pl. 198, iv, 379; v, pl. 107), and in other scenes with both Menelaus and Paris 
(Gerhard, op. cit. ii, pl. 181; iv, pls. 377, 382, 1). 

17 See Roscher, Lez., s.v. Helena, p. 1966. A scene which is repeated with minor variatiens on 
dozens of mirrors represents a man and woman flanked by the Dioscuri (Gerhard, op. cit. iii, pp. 282 ff.; 
iv, pp. 47-48). This'composition is interpreted by Gerhard as a hieros gamos, in which the two Kabeiroi, 
who were identified with the Dioscuri and are often distinguished by the stars and piloi, attend the 
union of the third resurrected Kabeiros with the goddess associated with the cult. While this often 
repeated scene is undoubtedly hieratic in significance, it probably has a basis in some such mythological 
group as that on the cista. Occasionally Castor, Pollux and Helen are labelled, but the identity of the 
fourth figure is less definite (ibid. iii, pl. 268; v, pl. 78). In one instance his full armor makes the identifi- 
cation as Menelaus almost certain (ibid. ii, pl. 201), but often the Phrygian dress of the male figures 
makes a reference to Helen’s Phrygian marriage more probable (ibid. iii, pl. 268). 

18 Gerhard, op. cit. i, pl. 115; ii, pls. 176, 181; iv, pls. 282, 290, 322; MonInst. viii, pls. 29-30. See 
Fiesel, RE. s.v. Lasa. 

19 Apollodorus iii, 10, 7; Pausanias i, 33, 7-8. 

*° Pausanias i, 33, 7, mentions later statues of Nemesis with wings, though he states that neither 
Phidias nor any other ancient artist represented her with wings. 
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nude and facing right, beside whom the latter part of the name DIESPATER can 
still be deciphered (fig. 5). Behind him stands a woman clad in long dress and cloak, 
whose right hand is extended toward Jupiter’s head or shoulder. To the right ap- 
pears a figure dressed in hunting boots and a short tunic, and equipped with quiver 
and spear. This figure, identified almost certainly as Diana by the deer standing 
beside her,”! stretches out her hand to touch that of Jupiter. At the left of the group 
a Silenus (SILA . . .) * strides along carrying a large wineskin over his shoulder 
and in his right hand a dead fawn, which he holds by the forepaws, with its head 
drooping backward. Behind the Silenus runs a dog,” looking back at the winged 
goddess and apparently placed to serve as a link between the two groups. 

The two inscribed names and the presence of the deer beside Diana leave unidenti- 
fied only the woman standing behind Jupiter. She is probably Juno, who most fre- 
quently occupies this position.” She is here evidently only an accessory figure in the 
scene, whose presence is explained by the custom of representing a seated deity with 
an attendant standing figure. The Silenus likewise is an accessory figure, whose 
character helps to give the sylvan atmosphere appropriate to Diana with the stag. 
The appearance of Sileni in the engraved scenes on mirrors and cistae often seems 
intended to suggest rustic or sylvan rather than Dionysiac atmosphere, ** and in the 
present instance that character is emphasized by the dead fawn and the dog. 

The action of the group appears to be centered in Diana, who stands before 
Jupiter and reaches out to him as if to ask some favor. It requires only the figure of 
Orion (Pollux), who stands beside Diana to the right (fig. 6), to provide an intelligi- 
ble interpretation of the scene. Among the conflicting myths of Orion there is a 
general agreement that he was a mighty hunter beloved by Diana. According to the 
best known tradition he was killed by Diana’s own hand through a mistake, and 
deeply mourned by her. In compensation for his untimely death he was transformed 
into a group of stars, and I suggest that the scene on the cista represents Diana 
praying to Jupiter to grant a place among the stars to her favorite. 

This interpretation assumes that the figure labelled Orion was originally part of a 
scene representing the Dioscuri, with Helen and Paris, and that our artist, failing to 
recognize Pollux in the model which he was adapting, re-used the figure as part of the 
second scene where he happened to need a hunter. The character of Orion fits per- 
fectly into the figure of Pollux. The horse, cloak and spear suit the hunter Orion, and 
the star is as appropriate to Orion as to Pollux. Only the pilos remained unexplained, 
and that detail is not likely to have troubled an artist who failed to recognize the 
famous twins. The decoration of the body of the cista thus falls into two separate 
compositions in which, by a kind of overlapping, one figure makes part of both 
groups. 

The division of scenes here suggested shows a striking correlation with changes of 
content in the decorative borders above and below the central band. While the first 

*1 This is noted by Pollak and Muiioz, op. cit., p. 29. 

22 The spelling Silanus is paralleled on another cista, CJL. i*, 565. 

23 A Silenus carrying a wineskin and accompanied by a dog appears on another cista in Dionysiac 
context, MonInst. x, pls. 45-46; Ducati, Arte Etrusca, pl. 281. 

24 MonInst. ix, pl. 58-59; cf. vi-vii, pl. 54, Gerhard, op. cit. iv, pls. 282, 284, 285. 

2% E.g., MonInst. vi-—vii, pl. 40; viii, pl. 30; Della Seta, op. cit., p. 484. 


Fic. 6.—CIsTA IN THE VASSAR CLASSICAL THE Dioscurt, LABELLED CASTOR AND ORION 
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scene is edged by the familiar design of lions, panthers and griffins, the border above 
and below the second group consists of two sea-horses heraldically placed.** This 
change of subject in the decorative bands is unusual and provides corroboration, if 
any is needed, of the division into two groups. Above and below the winged goddess 
appears still a third border-motif, a cock and hen facing each other, the hen with a 
snake in her mouth and the cock either irate or frightened. The motif is, so far as I 
know, unparalleled on the cistae, though the two fowls in heraldic arrangement occur 
as a subsidiary design on an engraved mirror.?? This second change of subject in the 
borders is interesting in view of the fact that the winged goddess is an accessory 
figure not essential to the interpretation of either scene. While she is appropriate as 
Nemesis or a deity of destiny with Helen and Paris, she is linked with the Silenus of 
the second group by the dog running beside her and looking back at her. She is 
probably to be regarded as essentially a space-filler. The changes in. border-designs 
correspond so exactly with the changes of subject in the main band as to make it 
likely that the mythological scenes were adapted from three different originals. 

The engraved ornamentation of the cista is thus significant as an illustration of the 
way in which Italic artists of the third century B.c. used, partially misunderstood, 
combined and adapted the traditional mythological compositions which served as 
their models. 


INEz Scott RYBERG 


Vassar CoLLEGE 


26 Sea-monsters are not uncommon as a subsidiary motif on the cistae, appearing, for example, in the 
upper border of the Perseus cista, MonInst. vi—vii, pl. 40. erhard, op. cit. ii, pl. . 
border of the P ista, MonInst. vi-vii, pl. 40 27 Gerhard, op. cit. ii, pl. 213 
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NECROLOGY 


Carl Whiting Bishop.—This distinguished 
scholar in the art and archaeology of China died 
very suddenly in Washington, D. C., on June 16, 
1942. He was born in Tokyo, Japan, on July 12, 
1881, of missionary parents, and was graduated 
with the degree of A.B. from De Pauw University 
in 1912. In the following year he received the 
degree of A.M. from Columbia. In 1913-14 he 
was a member of the Central American expedi- 
tion of the Peabody Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, but at the end of the latter year he joined 
the staff of the University Museum in Philadel- 
phia, where he remained for four years, about 
one-half of that time being spent in the field, 
principally in China. In 1918, as the United 
States was at war, he enlisted in the Navy, was 
shortly commissioned a Lieutenant (junior grade), 
and sent by the Office of Naval Intelligence to 
China as an Assistant Naval Attaché. He was 
placed on inactive duty as a Lieutenant in 1921, 
and went to Columbia as Instructor in Anthro- 
pology. In 1922 he was appointed to the staff of 
the Freer Gallery of Art in Washington, with 
which institution he was identified for the rest 
of his life, being in charge of its Chinese expedi- 
tion from 1923 to 1927, and from 1929 to 1934. 
Since the latter year, he was the second in com- 
mand of the Gallery. He is survived by his 
widow, and by four children of a former marriage. 

Such is the outline of Bishop’s professional life, 
but to those who knew him well, it is not enough. 
He was a brilliant conversationalist, on any and 
every subject, with an encyclopaedic memory. 
In his own field he was unsurpassed as an exca- 
vator, writer, and administrator, but he was 
learned and full of ideas in all other fields—par- 
ticularly the Classical, in which he was widely 
read, knowing the literature and history of Greece 
as well as many who make Greek archaeology 
their specialty. He had an extraordinary capacity 
for friendship, and his affection was loyal and 


devoted to those to whom he gave it. The impres- 
sion that one first received of him was of rugged, 
Spartan physical vigor—a capability to endure 
hardships and privations and yet thrive on them 
—so that it is difficult to realize that at the early 
age of sixty he has been taken from us. This 
writer was intimately associated with him during 
his years in the employ of the University Museum 
and for part of his service in the Navy, and the 
friendship then formed was never permitted to 
lapse. In his passing the United States has lost 
one of her most distinguished Sinologists, and one 
of the best of her field archaeologists. S. B. L. 
Heinrich Gomperz died in Los Angeles on 
December 27, 1942, at the age of seventy. He was 
the son of Theodor Gomperz, and this fact, to a 
large extent, was of importance for his choice of 
career and for his brilliancy in Classics, and es- 
pecially in the history of Greek Philosophy. Al-’ 
most at the end of a full academic life (at the Uni- 
versities of Berne and Vienna), Professor Gomperz 
was forced, because of his liberal views, to seek a 
new home in this country, even before the wave of 
terror had reached the city of Vienna which was 
his home, as it had been that of his famous father. 
He had to leave behind his unique library which 
had been completed through the ceaseless efforts 
of both father and son. This loss is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that he gave us in recent 
years only a few contributions to Greek Philos- 
ophy. His main activity consisted in teachiag and 
lecturing, and students at Los Angeles, at Eugene, 
and at Urbana will long remember this kind and 
truly philosophical man. It so happens that most 
of the students of his last years in Vienna are 
now in this country, and it may be hoped that 
they will keep up the fine tradition entrusted to 
them by their greatly admired teacher. This is 
not the place to give a list of Professor Gomperz’ 
books and learned articles, especially since most 
of them are well known to students of Philosophy, 
and in particular to students of Greek Philosophy. 
His main interest centered on the Pre-Socratics, 
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the Sophists, and on Plato and Socrates, but his 
bibliography includes also a number of books on 
systematic philosophy. In the last months of his 
life, already under the shadow of death, he re- 
examined some of his views on the earliest repre- 
sentatives of Greek Thought, and this re-evalua- 
tion resulted in two articles which will soon appear 
in two widely read scholarly journals. 

Professor Gomperz was not only an ardent 
student of Greek Philosophy, he was himself a 
philosopher. It is characteristic of his profession 
that, while his colleagues in Europe still main- 
tained the detached attitude of the ivory-tower 
intellectual, he applied his keen mind to the im- 
portant questions of the day. To be sure, his 
philosophical writings go back to the earlier years 
of his life, but it was the impact of the mounting 
threat to liberal thought which caused some of 
those pamphlets which were instrumental in 
bringing about his enforced retirement from the 
University of Vienna (1934). Supplementing, like 
Socrates, words by deeds, he refused to join a 
political organization the principles of which were 
contrary to his cherished liberal tradition, and in 
this respect he stood almost alone. Professor 
Gomperz continued with his philosophical publi- 
cations after he came to the United States, and 
we possess several papers which are characterized 
by their deep thought and by their timeliness. 
All who knew him will remember the scholar and 
philosopher for his serious searching for truth 
and the man for his rare gift of kindness combined 
with honesty. Antony E. RausBitscHEK 

John Ellerton Lodge, Director of the Freer 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C., died very 
suddenly in Washington on December 29, 1942, at 
the age of sixty-four, six months after the death 
of his associate, Carl Whiting Bishop. He was 
born at Nahant, Massachusetts, on August 1, 
1878, and entered Harvard with the Class of 1900, 
but owing to ill health was unable to finish his 
College course. In 1910 he joined the staff of the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, in the Depart- 
ment of Chinese and Japanese Art, of which he 
later became Curator in charge. From 1921 till 
1931, he divided his time between the Freer Gal- 
lery and Boston, but in 1931 he resigned his 
Curatorship in the latter city, and devoted his 
entire time to the Freer Gallery. He was a bril- 
liant scholar in the languages and literatures, as 
well as the art, of the Far East, and his interests 
lay in the interpretation of China and Japan, 
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through these means, to the world of scholars, and 
through them, to the world at large. He was also 
a profound student of Egyptology, his interests 
there, too, lying in the language and texts. In his 
early life he was a deeply accomplished musician, 
and composed the music for the performance of 
the Agamemnon of Aeschylos, given in the Har- 
vard Stadium in 1906, in which he did much to 
recapture the spirit of ancient music, and trans- 
late it into the modern musical idiom. In private 
life, behind a mask of reserve, he was a delightful 
conversationalist, with a charming, generous, and 
deeply sympathetic nature. Interested in the 
scientific work of the Archaeological Institute, he 
was for a quarter of a century and more a member 
of its Boston Society. His widow, whom he mar- 
ried in 1911, survives him. A short obituary of 
Mr. Lodge will also be found in BMF A. xli, 1943, 
p. 10. S. B. L. 
Robin George Collingwood. — The Manches- 
ter Guardian Weekly for January 15, 1943, prints 
an obituary of Professor R. G. Cottincwoop, who 
died at Coniston, England, on January 9, 1943, 
at the age of fifty-three. From his childhood, he 
was interested in the archaeology of Roman 
Britain, and at Oxford, where he received his 
University education, and where he was Wayn- 
flete Professor of Philosophy at the time of his 
death, this interest continued, although some- 
what overshadowed by his studies in metaphysics 
and philosophical method. On the death of Haver- 
field in 1918, he became the recognized leader in 
Romano-British studies, through his brilliant 
interpretation of the results of excavations, and 
particularly in the field of inscriptions, where he 
continued and amplified Haverfield’s work. At- 
tention is called to his contributions to the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, and to the late Tenney 
Frank’s Economic Survey of the Roman Empire, 
as well as to his own History of Roman Britain. 
Death is believed to have been the result of over- 
work, as he was never content unless doing the 
work ordinarily done by three men. His total 
bibliography includes ‘ 


dozen books in 


twenty-five years, all highly original, on a variety 


“some 


of subjects, as well as translations and many short 
articles.” 

Frances Ellis Sabin died in Jonesboro, Ten- 
nessee, on January 10, 1943, at the age of seventy- 
two. Born in Napierville, Illinois, on September 6, 
1870, she was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1895, and in the following year re- 
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ceived her A.M. from the same institution. In 
later years she continued graduate studies abroad 
and at the University of Chicago. After many 
years of teaching in secondary schools, Miss Sabin 
went to the University of Wisconsin in 1914 as 
Assistant Professor of Latin, where she remained 
until 1922. During this time, she was instrumental 
in founding, and edited, a monthly bulletin 
called Latin Notes, which, under the title of The 
Classicai Outlook, exists today as the organ of the 
American Classical League. In 1922 she was made 
Director of the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, sponsored by the American Classical 
League and Teachers College of Columbia. In 
1930 Miss Sabin went to New York University as 
Associate Professor, becoming emeritus in 1936. 
W. L. C(arr), in The Classical Outlook xx, p. 58, 
pays a most appreciative tribute to this scholar, 
to whose pioneering work every teacher and 
student of the Classics, whether in philology, 
archaeology, or techniques of teaching, is deeply 
indebted. Another short obituary of Miss Sabin, 
by E(uGENE) T(AVENNER), appears in CJ. xxxviii, 
p. 446. 

Otto Kern. — The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 16, 
reports the death of Orro Kern, professor of 
Classical Philology and the History of Religions 
at Halle, at the age of seventy-nine. He was the 
excavator of Magnesia. 

Ernst Fabricius.— The New Pallas vi, 1942, 
p. 33, reports the death at eighty-four of Ernst 
Faprictus, retired Professor of Ancient History, 
who took part in the excavations at Pergamon. 
His best known work is Der oberrheinisch-ratische 
Limes. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


New Archaeological Digest.—There has 
recently been brought to the attention of the 
Archaeological Institute of America a periodical, 
issued in mimeograph form in Switzerland, called 
The New Pallas, which appears at irregular inter- 
vals, and gives abstracts of archaeological work 
in Europe. It is of importance to scholars of the 
United Nations as giving the results of excava- 
tions and research carried out in enemy and oc- 
cupied countries. The volume that has come to 
hand is that for 1942, which bears the serial 
number vi. Many excerpts from its contents will 
be found in this number of the JourNat. It is 
hoped that future numbers of this periodical will 
find their way to the United States, and that we 
may be able to secure some of the earlier files. 
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Carnac in Brittany. — By order of the Reich 
Office for Prehistory, Professor WALTER MaTTHES 
of Hamburg and Studienrat WaLBuRG of Bremen 
are undertaking research about the prehistoric 
cemeteries at this place (The New Pallas vi, 1942, 
p. 14). 

Jaemtland, North Sweden. —In the Western 
part of this district preliminary researches have 
laid bare numerous settlements from the earliest 
stone age; the finds belong to the oldest civiliza- 
tion known in Sweden up to the present. A sys- 
tematic excavation will shortly take place in the 
whole district (The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 45). 

Finale Marina, Riviera di Ponente.— At 
this site a tomb dating from the Early Stone 
Age was found in a cave near the sea, containing 
a skeleton, with weapons of horn and stone, and 
mussel-shells probably belonging to a headdress 
(The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 57). 


Neuwied.— Near Irlich, in the Neuwied 


basin, cremation tombs, believed to date from 
about 1000 B.c., have been discovered. At other 
places in this district, other burial grounds have 
been excavated. Near Bruscheid, in the district 
of Simmern, fourteen iron pointed bars, weighing 


from four to seven pounds, such as were dealt in 
during the last centuries B.c., have been found, 
probably originating from the Palatinate (The 
New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 51). . 

Minusio, near Locarno. — An Iron Age burial 
ground, yielding many offerings, has been dis- 
covered at this site. Several groups of graves are 
enclosed in circular walls (The New Pallas vi, 
1942, p. 26). 

Bliesen, Saar.—A pre-Christian Celt tomb 
in perfect preservation has been uncovered here. 
It contained, in addition to ash remains, an iron 
sword bent up, bronze parts of a sword-belt, and 
numerous earthen vessels, also a terracotta bird. 
Similar terracottas have been found in other tombs 
of the period, but their significance has,not yet 
been discovered (The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 61). 

Vandal Cemetery. — A cemetery of the Van- 
dals, dating in the second or third century A.p., 
has been discovered at Lovicz in the district of 
Warsaw (The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 70). 


EGYPT 


Harvard Museum of Fine Arts Expedition. — 
A letter to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of Janu- 
ary 30, 1943, gives news of the work of this ex- 
pedition to Egypt since the death of Dr. Reisner. 
It is written by two young Harvard alumni 
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(Henry Larner, ’37, and Vincent Y. Bow- 
DITCH, 39) in the American Field Service. During 
Rommel’s advance in the summer of 1942, the 
members of the expedition refused to leave their 
posts, regardless of the impending menace—an 
example of sang-froid and courage worthy of the 
highest traditions of archaeological science. A 
brief description is given of some of the latest dis- 
coveries, many of which are “locked and under 
guard, . . . among them are the most startling 
treasures, such as the burial chambers of the 
Cheops royal family. . . . These, no doubt, will 
prove the wonder of the archaeological world 
when, after the war, the chambers can be opened.” 
Great praise is given to Miss Evelyn Perkins, 
formerly Dr. Reisner’s secretary, and now “‘me- 
ticulous supervisor of all the work that is now 
being carried on, and doughty defender of the 
Harvard projects’ interests and privileges in the 
turmoil of war-marked Egypt.” 

Appointment. — BMFA. xl, 1942, p. 116, an- 
nounces the appointment of Dows DuNHAM as 
Curator of Egyptian Art at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, to succeed the late Dr. George A. 
Reisner. With the exception of two years in the 
Army during the First World War, Mr. Dunham 
has been on the staff of the Museum, either at 
home or in Egypt, since 1914. 

Heluan.— According to The New Pallas 
(vi, 1942, p. 70), indications of a very ancient 
necropolis have been discovered northwest of this 
place. Excavations have been undertaken, fi- 
nanced by the King of Egypt. The first trial 
soundings have brought to light alabaster and 
stone vessels and pottery dating from the time 
of the first Egyptian kings. It is hoped that this 
will prove to be the necropolis of the high digni- 
taries of the Sakkara period. The excavations 
are under the direction of Taxi Saab, a pupil of 
Professor Junker. 

Sakkara.— The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 26, 
announces the discovery of the tomb of a priest 
of the Seventh Dynasty, in perfect preservation. 
It contained a basalt sarcophagus, and a large 
number of alabaster vessels. 

Medinet Madi.— The New Pallas vi, 1942, 
p. 57, summarizes a report from ACHILLE Voc- 
LIANO of the excavations carried out by the Uni- 
versity of Milan at this place and at Tebtunis 
before the war. About forty objects were brought 
to Rome before the outbreak of hostilities, includ- 
ing a statue of Amenemhet III. Other finds have 
been entrusted to the Swiss authorities in Egypt. 
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Egyptian Cubit Rods. — Nora E. Scorr pub- 
lishes two fragments from stone ‘“‘ceremonial”’ 
cubit rods, too heavy for actual use, in the Metro- 
politan Museum. They are rectangular in section, 
with the front faces beveled. About twenty-six of 
these rods or fragments are known, and on this 
basis it is possible to reconstruct a complete rod 
in a drawing. The length of such a rod would be 
52.3 cm. (20 9/16 in.), or a “royal cubit’’—the 
ordinary, or “‘short cubit”’ was 45 cm. The finest 
preserved rod for actual use is that of the archi- 
tect Kha‘ in the Museum of Turin, dating in the 
reign of Amen-hotep II. Of the ceremonial rods, 
four classes can be distinguished, of which the two 
fragments in New York fall into the fourth, with 
inscriptions on the bases, not of a dedicatory 
character. It is not possible at present accurate- 
ly to date these rods, “‘but the term ‘late’ will 
probably cover all we know.” Nevertheless evi- 
dence exists that such measuring rods were in 
use as early as the Fourth Dynasty (BMMA.., 
new series, i, 1942, pp. 70—75; 3 figs.). 

Egyptian Relief in Rome.— The New Pallas 
vi, 1942, p. 66, reports the discovery, in excava- 
tion near the Vatican, of a broken marble relief 
of Egyptian origin. It represents, among other 
subjects, three deities, of whom two may be 
Serapis and Isis, while the third combines charac- 
teristics of Isis, Demeter, and Aphrodite, indi- 
cating a mixture of cults important in the study 
of the history of religions. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


Jerusalem. —In PEQ. July—Oct., 1942, WIL- 
L1AM Ross discusses the four north walls of Jeru- 
salem. The line of the first north wall, delineated 
by Josephus, began at Hippicus, near the present 
Jaffa Gate, skirted the south side of David St., 
passed the Xystus, and continued thence to the 
Council Chamber of the Temple. ‘With the exten- 
sion of the city northward, a second rampart had 
to be built. Probably Hezekiah was the builder 
of this wall, which must have run along the west 
side of the Pool of Hezekiah. That settles the 
location of the Gate Gennath. It was a point in 
the first north wall near Phasaelus (David's 
Tower), or between that and its neighbor Hip- 
picus. Of the course of the second northern wall 
after it passed the Pool of Hezekiah we know 
nothing except that it encircled the northern 
parts of the city. The Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre stands on high ground, and therefore mili- 
tary necessity demands that it lay within the en- 
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closure. According to Josephus the third north 
wall began at Hippicus and extended to the Tower 
of Psephinus. It continued until it came over 
against the monuments of Helena; it passed by 
the sepulchral caverns of the kings, bent again at 
the Tower of the Fuller, and joined the old wall 
at the Valley of the Kidron. This was the wall 
built by Agrippa. As regards the present north 
wall, there is no evidence that it could have be- 
longed to any city earlier than Aelia Capitolina. 
Ross concludes that, in spite of the presence of 
sherds which might be otherwise explained, the 
vestiges of foundations under and about the 
present north wall are the foundations of the 
north wall built by Hadrian. 

Excavations at Ezion-Geber. —In the Smith- 
sonian Report for 1941 (pp. 453-478), NELSON 
GLUvuEcK tells of his three seasons of excavating 
(1938-40) at Tell el-Kheleifeh, under the auspices 
of the American School of Oriental Research at 
Jerusalem, the American Philosophical Society, 
and the Smithsonian Institution. Tell el-Kheleifeh 
is situated near the center of the northern end of 
the Gulf of ‘Akabah. On the northwest corner 
of this gulf is Mrashrash, an ancient mining and 
smelting center; at the northeast corner are the 
ruins of Aila, the history of which goes back to 
the third century B.c. Mene‘iyeh, some 30 kilo- 
meters north of the present shore line on the 
Wadi el-‘Arabah, was one of the largest mining 
and smelting sites in that region and was worked 
intensively, particularly in the time of Solomon. 
Glueck has concluded that Tell el-Kheleifeh is 
the site of Ezion-Geber and that under the latter 
name it flourished from the tenth to the middle 
of the ninth century B.c. Then the name was 
abandoned in favor of Eloth (Elath); the place 
became important in the eighth century, near 
the end of which it passed from Judaean into 
Edomite control, and out of the Biblical record. 
It seems that Elath was built on the site of 
Ezion-Geber. 

It is a very inclement location; on the east it is 
flanked by the hills of Edom, which continue into 
Arabia, and on the west by those of Palestine, 
which continue into Sinai. It is accordingly ex- 
posed to the full fury of the winds from the north. 
The excavations were begun at the northwest 
end of the mound. In a building which was un- 
earthed there, the walls of the rooms were pierced 
by two rows of flues, and the main walls were 
interconnected by a system of air channels in- 
side the walls, into which the upper rows of flues 
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opened. It seems that the upper rows of flues 
were used to create a draft, the air being sucked 
throughout the entire length of the building to- 
ward the draft chimney. By building on this site, 
the furnaces had a natural and constant draft 
from the strong winds which blew from an almost 
unvarying quarter. In other words, in Solomon’s 
time the same principle of forced-draft was used 
as in the modern Bessemer process. It is evident 
that the building was an elaborate smeltery or 
refinery, where previously “roasted’’ ores were 
worked into ingots of purer metal. The refinery 
at Ezion-Geber was devoted mainly to copper, 
and in a less degree to iron. The fuel for firing was 
obtained, in all probability, in the form of char- 
coal from the wooded hills of Edom. In the words 
of Dr. Glueck, Ezion-Geber was the Pittsburgh 
of Palestine. The entire first town of Ezion-Geber 
was a carefully integrated industrial complex. 
It was built within the space of a year or two, 
from a preconceived and carefully worked out 
plan. 

It was a tremendous undertaking to supply the 
materials and labor to build Ezion-Geber, but 
Solomon had the wealth and wisdom for under- 
taking and completing such a plan. He was a 
copper king, a shipping magnate, a merchant 
prince, and a great builder. Ezion-Geber repre- 
sented no doubt his grandest accomplishment, but 
it was the least known until Glueck’s excavations. 

A long period of mining, smelting, refining, and 
brick-making must have preceded the construction 
of the elaborate refinery. Mining, smelting, and 
refining were known throughout the ‘Arabah at 
least from the beginning of the Early Iron Age and 
quite probably already in the Early Bronze Age. 
The Kenites, who were native to the country, 
were smiths, as their name implies. It is prob- 
able that the Israelites learned metallurgy from 
them. 

The intricate smelter refinery of Ezion-Geber— 
Elath was from the very beginning till near the 
end of the history of the place its most important 
structure. The system of flues and air chambers 
was abandoned after they had become filled with 
sand and soot, and hand bellows were then used. 
Thus the great industrial plant continued to 
function for some centuries longer. When the 
heat finally cracked the walls in places, a sloping 
retaining wall, similar to a fortification glacis, 
was built; the bricks were tied to each other in a 
manner similar to that used in the Renaissance 
Period in Europe, especially for fort construction. 
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The permanent population probably was never 
more than two or three hundred. No doubt the 
slaves who were imported for the work were con- 
fined within the walls of the town and their wel- 
fare was not considered. 

The north and west sides of the industrial 
square were finally destroyed; then began Period 
II, and a new series of fortification walls was built 
around Ezion-Geber. The main gateway was near 
the southwest corner of the wall, on the south 
side, facing the sea. There were three gates in this 
entrance way, built at intervals one behind the 
other. Thus if the front gate were broken down, 
an enemy had to break through two more before 
he had access to the town. The third or inner gate 
opened into the main street of the town. The 
entire site, including walls and everything, covers 
about an acre and a half. 

The three-doored gateway of Ezion-Geber II 
is to be directly related to the south gate of the 
inner town of Carchemish, as well as to the west 
gate of the outer town of Carchemish. One of the 
gateways of Megiddo, which may be dated 780- 
650 B.c. may be closely related to that of Ezion- 
Geber II. There is also a gateway at Lachish, 
which is attributed to Solomon and which is al- 
most a duplicate of that at Ezion-Geber IT. Ezion- 
Geber I may be dated in the tenth Century B.c. 
and Ezion-Geber II in the ninth century. If 
Ezion-Geber I belongs to Solomon, then town IT 
would be a reconstruction made by Jehoshaphat. 
It is possible, however, that Periods I and II 
belong to the earlier and later parts of the reign 
of Solomon. 

The bricks of Tell el-Kheleifeh were exceedingly 
well made. Good clay was mixed with a certain 
kind of straw which served as an excellent binding 
material. 

Ezion-Geber III is to be assigned to the eighth 
century B.c., when it became known as Elath. 
It may have been constructed by Uzziah. In a 
room of Period III was found a beautiful signet 
ring with the inscription “belonging to Jotham,” 
who may have been the king of Judah by that 
name. The settlement of Period III was destroyed 
by a terrific conflagration, and a new industrial 
village was built over the ruins. Ezion-Geber— 
Elath IV is Edomite and extended from about 
the end of the eighth century to about the end of 
the sixth century B.c. In the first part of Period 
IV are dated the jars with the inscription “‘be- 
longing to Qausanal, the servant of the king.” 
Belonging to Period IV are also the fragments of 
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a large jar, on two pieces of which are letters in 
the Minaean script. It may have belonged to 
a Minaean trade representative living in Elath. 
This discovery emphasizes the intimate com- 
mercial relationship between Ezion-Geber— Elath 
and Arabia. South Arabic inscriptions were found 
in a temple at Hureidha, apparently first built 
in the fourth century B.c.; they are similar in 
type to the Minaean characters incised on the jar 
from Tell el-Kheleifeh. The distance between 
Ezion-Geber and Hureidha is about 1200 miles, 
and at least four centuries intervene between the 
South Arabic inscriptions found at the two places. 


the same cultural pattern. Ezion-Geber—Elath 


and Hureidha are at opposite ends of the Spice 
Route. In addition to trade with Arabia, there 
is evidence of trade with Egypt and Sanai. A jar 
of resin which smelled as sweet as it did two and 
one half millennia ago was found, belonging to 
the later part of Edomite Period IV. 

Period V lasted from the end of the sixth cen- 
tury or the beginning of the fifth century B.c. 
down to the fourth century B.c. Numerous sherds 
of Greek pottery from Athens belong to this 
period. Wines were shipped to Elath and thence 
to Arabia, and incense and spices were received 
in return. The settlement of Period V was the 
last to be built on the site; Aila near ‘Aqabah 
was the site of the next. It was of Nabataean 
origin and was the terminus of the famous high- 
way of Trajan. 

All manner of copper and iron objects were dis- 
covered in the excavations. The coppersmiths of 
Ezion-Geber-Elath knew how to temper copper. 
Much of the material found at this place has a 
character all its own, and some of it is distinctly 
unique. In spite of the long control over the town 
by the Judaeans, its population, pottery, and 
general cultural patterns fit in more with the 
picture of Eastern Palestine, northern Arabia, 
and Sinai than with west Palestine; Edomites, 
Kenites, Kenizzites, and Arabs formed the bulk 
of the population. 

Lachish.—In PEQ. 1942, Davip D1rRiINGER 
has an article on the Early Hebrew Weights Found 
at Lachish. In this he publishes a series of early 
Hebrew weights found at Lachish by the Well- 
come-Marston Archaeological Expedition and 
now exhibited at the Institute of Archaeology at 
the University of London. The inscriptions or 
marks on weights are doubtless more or less a 
guarantee for the exactness of the weight. For 


: It seems, however, that both places were set into 
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Hebrew views on exact weights and measures cf. 
Lev. 19:35 f.; Deut. 25:13 ff.; Prov. 11:1; 20:10. 
It is highly probable that the inscribed weights 
were standard weights, while in general un- 
marked ones were used. The number of the latter 
is relatively much greater. 

Most of Diringer’s specimens belong to the 
pre-exilic period, probably to the end of the 
seventh and the beginning of the sixth century 
B.c. They are mostly of polished stone and are 
almost perfectly preserved. (a) One weight is in- 
scribed with the word nesef. The meaning is un- 
certain, but Arabic nasf, nisf, nusf means “half.” 
The eleven extant nesef weights vary in weight 
from 9.28 to 10.515 grams; the latter is the weight 
of the specimen from Lachish. There may have 
been different standards in various parts of the 
country; the standards may not have been ac- 
curate as in modern times, and of course there 
were cases of fraud. (b) Two weights are inscribed 
with the word pym. Diringer considers pym a dual 
of peh, ‘‘mouth, part, fraction;”’ in other words, 
it means two-thirds. The word, however, may be 
of foreign origin. It may come from Akkadian 
sinipi (from Sumerian Sanabi), “‘two-thirds.” If 
the Akkadian word were analyzed as sind, ““two” 
+ pi,*pu would be understood as third, whence 
the Hebrew dual payim, “‘two-thirds.” These 
Lachish weights weigh 8.13 and 7.805 grams and 
are heavier than those found heretofore. The pym 
is generally regarded as two-thirds of a shekel, 
but Diringer suggests that it may be two-thirds 
of a nesef. (c) Two weights are inscribed bega’, 
and one is marked with the letter beth. The 
begqa‘ is the only weight known from the Bible of 
which examples have survived; it was half a 
shekel. In a second and third group he discusses 
other weights which bear numerical signs. 
For these the reader is referred to Diringer’s 
article. 

Gezer Tablet.—In PEQ., 1942, S. Brrnsaum 
discusses the dates of the Gezer Tablet. On the 
basis of his palaeographical comparisons he de- 
cides upon the middle of the ninth century B.c. 
By a similar method he concludes that the 
Samaria ostraca should be dated in the reign of 
Jeroboam IT. 

Seal Inscriptions. — In PEQ., 1942, A. Reiren- 
BERG continues his studies of Ancient Hebrew 
Seals (cf. i, 1933; ii, 1939). He quotes the follow- 
ing inscriptions: “For Shillem (Shallum); for 
Yehoaz (the son of) Ahab; for Alyah the wife of 
Hananel; for Yotham the son of Yg; for Bakkesh 
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the son of Nadabel; for Abba (the son of) Bunnior 
Bunnah(?); for Rabbiyahu (or Ravyahu) (the 
son of) Higlaniyah.” 

Islamic Straw Mats.—In BMMA., new 
series, i, 1942, pp. 76-79 (2 figs.), M. S. Dimanp 
publishes the only two examples of complete 
Islamic mats known to be in existence—one 
in the Benaki Museum in Athens, the other at 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York. Both 
examples have Kufic inscriptions, but the one 
in Athens gives the place of manufacture, Tiberias 
in Palestine. The mat in New York resembles it 
so closely that it, too, can be safely assigned to 
the same factory. Both mats are carefully de- 
scribed, and a very full account of the materials 
used, and of the processes of weaving employed, is 
given. The date assigned to them is the Abbasid 
period, or the first half of the tenth century. 
Both were found in Egypt, where such mats 
were also made, but Tiberias was considered by 
contemporary writers to be the place where the 
finest mats were made. 


ANATOLIA 


Prehistoric Idols from Turkey.—A small 
collection of stone idols and miscellaneous ob- 
jects of terracotta, found in the region of Diyar- 
bekir, in southeastern Turkey, and now preserved 
in the Anthropological Institute in Ankara, is 
published by Sevker Aziz Kansu and Tausin 
Ozetc in Belleten v, 1941, pp. 255-260, pls. Ixxv- 
Ixxvi. The exact provenience of the objects is un- 
known. The idols are of the flat fiddle-shaped 
form best known at Troy and Thermi, but which 
is also seen in examples from sites as distant as 
Mesopotamia and Spain. 

Copper Age and Hittite Skulls. —Muzarrer 
SOLEYMAN SENyYiiREK brings together the crani- 
ological evidence from nine early settlements in 
Asia Minor: Hissarlik, Babakéy, Kusura, Ahlatli- 
bel, Alisar, Alaca Hiyiik, Arslantepe, Tilkitepe 
and Diindartepe. Full tables of measurements are 
presented and the article briefly summarizes the 
results so far achieved in this branch of anthropo- 
logical research. Dr. Senyiirek concludes that 
the people of the Chalcolithic and Copper Ages in 
Anatolia were predominantly dolichocephalic, 
since only five of the thirty-two whole skulls of 
this period have a cephalic index of 80 or higher. 
In the examples from the succeeding Bronze Age 
and Hittite Period, however, eight of nineteen 
skulls are brachycephalic (Belleten v. 1941, pp. 
219-253, pls. Ixx-Ixxiv, Turkish and English). 
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Excavations at Cankirikapi, Ankara. — 
Soundings made at Cankirikapi at various times 
from 1931 to 1939 showed that the site had been 
occupied in Phrygian times and during the 
Roman, Byzantine, Seljuk, and Ottoman periods. 
In 1940, six months of excavation revealed well 
preserved remains of a very large Roman bath 
which appears to have been in continuous use 
from the third to the tenth century a.p. A plan 
and photographs of the building and some of the 
objects recovered are published with a_ brief 
preliminary report by N. Dotunay in Belleten 
v, 1941, pp. 261-266, pls. Ixxvii-Ixxxv. 


GREECE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Religious Attitudes of the Ancient Greeks, 
by ArtHuR Daxrsy Nock, in PAPS. 85, 1942, pp. 
472-482, is a study of the attitude of Greek piety 
toward the reliability of oracles. Plutarch quotes 
Demosthenes as saying that the Pythia must be 
suspected of taking Philip’s side. Plutarch was a 
pious man, a religious functionary at Delphi, and 
a firm believer in the fulfillment of oracles and 
omens, but he shows no trace of disapproval, in 
fact the reverse. A Greek knew that Apollo’s 
mouthpiece was human, assumed that he must 
use his reason in making decisions after consulting 
the oracle, and yet believed that the Pythia’s 
utterances must be fulfilled. So in other methods 
of divination he recognized the human element, 
but did not doubt their supernatural basis. Greek 
rationalism was not modern rationalism and did 
not create the difficulties which we might expect. 
The gods were larger Greeks, not easily shocked; 
even outside Greece there was little objection to 
action which we should regard as religious trick- 
ery. In Greece man was the measure of all things, 
and a Greek, in his liberalities to the gods and 
their temples, could without blame be regarded 
as seeking to make a favorable impression upon 
his fellow citizens. This is an attitude very dif- 
ferent from the legalism of Rome or the theo- 
centric emphasis of the Near East. Nevertheless, 
it existed, together with a deep sense of awe and 
a sharp awareness of the line between men ana 
gods. In religion, as, in other things, classical 
Hellenism represents a delicate balance which 
defies our efforts at formulation. 

Secular Uses of Classical Temples.—CJ. 
XXXVill, pp. 324-336, prints a very interesting 
article by Witu1am D. Gray on this subject, 
listing the various non-religious purposes for 
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which temples in Greece and Rome were used. 
First he takes up their use as lodgings, beginning 
with the story of Cleobis and Biton, and citing 
the well-known instance of the occupation of the 
Parthenon by Demetrius Poliorcetes. Among the 
Romans this custom was apparently not as com- 
mon as among the Greeks, but a number of 
definite instances are given. Political meetings 
were often held in temples, and temples were used 
as the centers of the Achaean and Aetolian 
Leagues. From this it was an easy step to make 
temples the headquarters and meeting-places of 
guilds and clubs, or to serve as schools, and, in 
Hellenistic times at least, as libraries, as, for 
example, the Serapaeum in Alexandria. This led 
to the use of temples for banquets and meals, to 
which often formal invitations (preserved on 
papyri) were sent out by the host to his friends. 
Sometimes these dinners were of a religious 
nature, but more often they were purely secular. 
The evidence for such meals is mostly of Roman 
date, but the custom was not unknown to the 
Greeks. Every student of the Classics knows, 
moreover, that temples served as public treas- 
uries, and some temples even had the right to 
coin money, while one Roman temple, that of 
Juno Moneta, was used as an official mint. Other 
temples, such as that of Artemis at Ephesus, had 
all the functions of banks, lending money at 
interest and receiving deposits, while others acted 
as pawnshops, or maintained safe deposit vaults, 
as, for example, the Temple of Castor at Rome. 
The wealth of votive offerings often turned tem- 
ples into veritable museums, visited by strangers 
to view their collections rather than to worship. 

The Romans were especially prone to using 
their temples for political purposes. The Senate 
was apt to hold its meetings in temples, and the 
Temple of Ceres, Liber, Liberaque on the Aven- 
tine was the official headquarters of the plebeians 
and the repository of their archives. Particularly 
identified with Roman politics were the Temples 
of Castor and of Concord in the Forum, in the 
latter of which Cicero delivered his Fourth Oration 
against Catiline, and all of his Philippics. The 
temple of Mars Ultor had a dining hall, and 
may even have had a kitchen. 

All these uses point to the temple not only as 
a place of worship, but as a center of communal 
and social life, a function carried on in a lesser 
degree by the Moslem mosque and the mediaeval 
church. For example, the standard weights and 
measures might be kept in churches in the 
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Middle Ages—a direct inheritance from ancient 
temples. 

In Greece, particularly, the transition from 
secular to religious use is found in the custom of 
incubatio or éyxoiynois—as, for instance, the 
sick hoping to be cured by the god by passing a 
night or more in his precinct, a custom that has 
persisted into modern times—as well as the right 
of asylum, which also exists today. 

Finally, the writer says a few words regarding 
the interior lighting of ancient (especially Greek) 
temples, feeling that the evidence afforded from 
such secular uses points to the use of windows, or 
lighting from the roof, to enable the users to see 
what they were doing. In this matter he takes 
issue with leading writers on Greek archaeology 
and architecture, and holds out hopes of another 
article on this subject at the end of this paper. 

Terracottas from Halae.—Hetry 
and Frances Jones in Hesperia xi, 1942, pp. 
365-421, pls. i-xxiv, publish together a catalogue 
of the terracottas from the Halae Necropolis, 
which, though they include few pieces of excep- 
tional quality, give a fairly continuous picture of 
the Boeotian industry from the end of the sixth 
century into the third century B.c. The necropolis 
of Halae fell into two separate and well defined 
areas. One lay to the east of the acropolis, the 
other on the low hills to the north. The graves 
were in general aligned East to West; the re- 
ceptacles show considerable variety in shape and 
material. Coins appeared only in late burials, 
and bronze objects in fifth- and fourth-century 
graves. The terracotta types are not peculiar to 
Halae alone. Three varieties of clay are to be 
noted, a dirty gray, a brick red, and a light yellow. 
The color of the terracottas is usually poorly 
preserved, before the middle of the fifth century 
being laid directly on the clay; later, a white slip 
was used. The necropolis produced neither early 
hand-made human figures, nor those combining 
the hand-made body with the moulded head. The 
processes of moulding, however, showed, in the 
course of time, changes aimed at greater lightness 
in the finished product and freer circulation of air 
inside the figure during firing. The actual period 
of use at Halae was limited, for the necropolis 
terracottas appeared abruptly after the era of the 
“‘Pappades,” and disappeared just as suddenly 
at the ascendency of the Tanagra style. The earlier 
terracottas usually suggested some religious or 
apotropaic power by their types or attributes. 
With the later figurines, almost completely secular 
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in appearance, if not wholly so in intent, the pur- 
pose of the grave furniture became less self- 
explanatory, the change taking place in the 
fourth century. The Halae graves have been as- 
sembled according to the style of their contents 
into nine chronological groups, with a tenth un- 
classified category which includes disturbed or 
partially despoiled graves and those that did not 
yield sufficient evidence for dating. A limited 
discussion of the pottery, the chief criterion for 
dating, is given for each group, followed by a 
description and discussion of the terracotta types. 
The chronological groups of graves are dated as 
follows: A. 550-525 B.c. B. 525-480 B.c. (the first 
to include terracottas). C. 480-450 B.c. (most of 
Group C are female masks). D. 450-420 B.c. E. 
420-390 B.c. (terracottas larger and more elabo- 
rate than before, the bases higher). F. 390-350 
B.c. G. 350-335 B.c. H. 335-280 B.c. (transforma- 
tion of the standing female figure to the running 
type is complete). I. 280-200 B.c. (graves without 
terracottas). The terracotta types include seated 
female figures with polos, with veil, with stephane 
and veil, hydrophoros, with sakkos; standing 
female figures with polos, with stephane and veil, 
miscellaneous; youths: with cloak (no cock), with 
cock, seated, with aryballos, with lyre, reclining; 
masks: female, Dionysos, comic; miscellaneous 
figures: shepherd, siren, Silenus, Pan, Aphrodite, 
Apollo, Cybele, Eros, actors, children, grotesque, 
herm; animals: birds, quadrupeds; inanimate 
objects: fruit, rattles, stool, bells, dolls. 

Macedonian Tomb. — During field operations 
at Naoussa, in Macedonia, a cupola tomb of a 
Macedonian family, probably dating in the 
second century B.Cc., was discovered. It contains 
side niches for the burial urns, the interior is 
decorated, and inscriptions give the names of 
twelve married couples who were buried in the 
tomb (The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 45). 

ARCHITECTURE 

Sills of the Parthenon Grilles. —Gornam P. 
STEVENS analyzes carefully in Hesperia xi, 1942, 
pp. 354-364, the sills of the grilles of the pronaos 
and opisthodomos of the Parthenon. On the 
evidence of various weather marks, cuttings and 
scratches on the stylobate, columns and antae, 
he had earlier published (Hesperia, Supplement 
iii, 1940, pp. 69-73) the essential facts concerning 
the sills, i.e. that they were of stone, that the right 
section through the sills could be accurately recov- 
ered from the traces of contact between the sills 
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and the columns and antae. The sills were wedge- 
shaped in plan, so that they might be inserted 
from the rear, after the columns had been set up. 
The sills supported wooden frames consisting of 
jambs and lintels. Two large-sized fragments of 
these sills, of Pentelic marble, were identified by 
Stevens in August, 1940, lying in the court west 
of the Parthenon, east of the Sanctuary of the 
Brauronian Artemis, which confirm the character- 
istics claimed above, and furnish some additional 
information. The better preserved fragment shows 
a large sinkage designed to receive the wooden 
jamb of the grille. The wooden core was sheathed 
with some material, presumably cypress, covered 
with either bronze or precious resisting wood. The 
valves of the grilles were also of wood, not bronze. 
As for the contact between the sill and column, 
the four sills between the antae and the angle 
columns had only the ends in contact with the 
columns cut at an angle, i.e. these sills were only 
half as much wedge-shaped as those between the 
columns. An exception to the general type of 
contact between sills and columns occurs in the 
intercolumniation immediately south of the center 
intercolumniation of the pronaos. One fragment, 
with wider jamb-cutting, can be assigned to the 
pronaos, the other with narrower jamb-cutting to 
the opisthodomos. A vertical jamb to go with the 
vertical lines of the valves seems in keeping. 
The jamb was in contact with the column only at 
the bottom of the column, for the flutes of the 
column back of the jamb were carefully dressed 
and meant to be seen. It seems clear that not only 
the lower compartments of the valves of the doors 
in the wooden grilles swung inward, but the upper 
portion of those grilles also opened, swinging 
inward. 


SCULPTURE 


Terracotta Tomb Plaques.—GiseLa M. A. 
Ricuter, in BMMA., new series, i, 1942, pp. 
80-92 (20 figs.) discusses the plaques found in 
Attica which are believed with almost entire 
certainty to be metopes from early tombs. She 
proves the authenticity of the specimen acquired 
by the Metropolitan Museum in 1914, which had 
been disputed by Langlotz and others, but shows 
that it was made up, at the time of purchase, of 
parts of two separate plaques. These have now 
been separated, and can be dated in the last half 
of the seventh century B.c. In addition, she pub- 
lishes a fine fragmentary example in relief, 
acquired in 1942, showing a warrior (inscribed 
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AXIVEV) striding toward the left, over the 
body of a fallen foe (inscribed AI(?)NIA), of 
which only one leg and part of the profile of the 
shield is preserved. It is obviously part of the 
familiar scene of the fight of two warriors over 
the body of a third, and it is believed that the 
entire relief represented the combat between 
Achilles and Penthesilea. If this is so, Miss Richter 
considers it ‘‘the earliest Attic rendering of the 
subject so far known.” It dates in the late seventh 
or early sixth century B.c. 

Olympia. — The New Pallas (vi, 1942, p. 63) 
summarizes an article from a recent number of 
Pantheon (June, 1942) in which two votive gifts 
of Olympic victors, found in 1936 and 1938-39, 
are described and published. One is a bronze 
statuette of a starting runner, .10 m. in height, 
the other, a horse, .30 m. high; obviously a frag- 
ment from a quadriga. Both are cast solid, date 
from 490-460 B.c., and probably belong to the 
Argive School. 

Fourth-Century Statue. — The New Pallas vi, 
1942, p. 30, announces the recent discovery at 
Valona of a fine female statue, dating, to judge by 
the drapery, in the fourth century B.c., which has 
already received the name of “the Girl from 
Valona.” 

Hellenistic Herm.—A bronze herm of Her- 
akles, overlaid with silver, of Hellenistic work- 
manship, has been found in excavations in the 
harbor quarter of Herculaneum (The New Pallas 
vi, 1942, p. 51). 

Hellenistic Bronze Satyr.—In BM MA., new 
series, i, 1942, pp. 102-03, (3 figs.) CHRISTINE 
ALEXANDER publishes a bronze statuette of a 
satyr, in New York, formerly in the Forman and 
Carmichael collections, and dispersed in the sale 
of the latter collection at Sotheby’s in 1926. The 
satyr holds a torch in one hand, and a wine-skin in 
the other, thrown over his shoulder. There exists 
in Karlsruhe a marble statuette of a satyr in the 
same pose, suggesting that it and this example in 
New York are derived from the same original, 
which is otherwise unknown. This bronze is of the 
Hellenistic period, and is cast solid — the wine- 
skin was cast separately, and welded on the figure, 
and the torch may also have been, but this cannot 
be accurately determined. 


VASES 


Black-Figured Lekythos at Oberlin. —A re- 
cent acquisition of the Oberlin Art Museum is a 
black-figured lekythos, 20.7 em. high, 11.7 em. in 
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its greatest diameter, dating on the basis of its 
shape ca. 540 B.c, Natuan Dane II in Hesperia 
xi, 1942, pp. 349-353, discusses the curious mix- 
ture of styles, which appears as characteristic of 
the painter of the Oberlin vase, who is identified 
best as a mannerist of the Amasis painter’s circle 
and the Wraith painter’s school. The scene on the 
shoulder of the vase, the more interesting of the 
two depicted, represents the spirited pursuit by 
Herakles of an Amazon wearing one of the earliest 
examples of a Phrygian cap. The flanking figure 
may be Telamon, whose achievement against the 
Amazons is related in a scholion on Pindar, Nem. 
iii, 61 ff. The scene on the body of the vase shows 
four standing men, perhaps in some way con- 
nected with the myth on the shoulder, more prob- 
ably a purely genre scene. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Misanthropoi or Philanthropoi.—Kpwarp 
Capps in Hesperia xi, 1942, pp. 325-328, answers 
K@rte’s objections to the restoration of line 8 of 
the didascalic inscription, of unique type, found 
in the Athenian Agora in 1935, published by 
Meritt in Hesperia vii, 1938, pp. 116 ff., as 
Micalv@petrois Aigi(Aou). Capps regards Korte’s 
preferred reading as untenable because of the 
existence of the character of the misanthrope 
in Old, Middle, and New Comedy. This type 
makes a strong appeal to several poets, and the 
records of a series of plays appear to be based on 
that theme, e.g., the Monotropos of Phrynichos, 
a play by Anaxilas, possibly one by Ophelion. 
not 
“Timon’’, to his leading character, though An- 


Phrynichos gave the name ‘ Monotropos,”’ 


in their 
treatment of the type. Another comedy entitled 
Timon, possibly the work of Diphilos, may be 


tiphanes and Lucian preferred ‘Timon’ 


recovered from Libanius’ oration, Timon, where 
the speaker of the prologue is known by the name 
of Misanthropos. The plural title of Diphilos’ 
play indicates a second misanthrope used as a 
foil to the first. 

Stele from Marathon. — EuGENE VANDERPOOL 
in Hesperia xi, 1942, pp. 329-337, publishes an 
archaic inscribed stele from Marathon, which 
contains parts of two inscriptions, one on the 
front, one on the back, both unique. The first is a 
legal document dating from the time of the re- 
forms of Kleisthenes, which perhaps defines the 
powers and duties of local courts or judges. The 
second, which dates just after the battle of Mara- 
thon, records some of the procedure governing the 
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selection of officials for the Herakleian games at 
Marathon. The stele, a tall, rectangular pillar of 
Pentelic marble, 1.60 m. high, 0.36 m. wide, and 
0.20. m. thick, was found ten years ago in the 
southern part of the plain of Marathon, and is 
now in the Epigraphical Museum in Athens with 
inventory number 13,046. 

Dedicatory Inscriptions from Acropolis. — 
H. R. ImmMerwaur publishes in Hesperia xi, 
1942, pp. 338-348, five dedicatory inscriptions 
from the north wall of the Acropolis: 1. an 
agonistic dedication, inscribed on a long block of 
Pentelic marble, dated at the very end of the fifth 
century B.c., and dedicated by the Attic tribe 
Pandionis, presumably in the shrine of its epony- 
mous hero, Pandion, in the precinct of the Acrop- 
olis; 2. a base of Hymettian marble, dating in 
the middle of the fourth century, and containing 
the names of two artists otherwise unknown, 
Oinades and Epichares, and the dedicator, Stratos; 
3. a base of Hymettian marble, dating close to 
275-265 B.c., recording a dedication of Chremou- 
ides, son of Eteocles from Aithalidai, the well- 
known author of the decree, /G., ii?, 686 and 687, 
in which the pro-Egyptian war party in Athens, 
of which he was one of the leaders, proposed an 
alliance with Sparta against Antigonos Gonatas; 
4. a base of Hymettian marble, of the early 
Roman period, which records the honor paid by 
the Athenians to Gaius, the son of Aulus Allienus, 
praetor in 49 B.c.; 5. a block of Hymettian marble, 
dating in the first (or second) century after Christ, 
in which the Council of the Areopagus pays 
tribute to the quaestor pro praetore, C. Vettius 
Sabinus Granianus, otherwise unknown. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Palermo. — Remains of the town-wall dating 


from the Phoenician period have been laid bare 
(The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 42). : 
Novaggio.— The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 32, 


reports the discovery near this place of a series 


of very old Ligurian tombs, containing bracelets, 
goblets, jugs, and other objects. 

Torre d’Egnazio.—In The New Pallas vi, 
1942, p. 34, is found a report stating that re- 
cently work has been undertaken to restore the 
walls of the Messapian settlement of Egnatia, 
better known by its Greek name of Gnathia. 

Marzabotto.— The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 
30, gives a summary of the results of the excava- 
tions of GroaccHtno MANcINI at this site, the 
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ancient Etruscan town of Misa, in 1941. A group 
of temples on the acropolis and the enclosure 
walls of another temple were uncovered and 
established. In the North cemetery a reconstruc- 
tion of tombs was made. More recently, remains 
of the East gate were uncovered and made ac- 
cessible. It is now possible to survey the plan and 
extent of the town. 

Excavations in Rome.— The New Pallas vi, 
1942, pp. 1, 19, gives an account of recent ar- 
chaeological activities in Rome. Near the Piazza 
Campitelli, additional parts of the colonnade of 
the Temple of Apollo Sesianus have been uncov- 
ered, together with fragments of sculpture—a 
female statue of the type of the one from Her- 
culaneum in Dresden, a male statue, and a Chris- 
tian sarcophagus of the fourth century. In the 
Colosseum, excavations have been commenced, 
after many years of preliminary study, which are 
intended to serve as a basis for the restoration of 
the building. 

Roman Mosaics. — The New Pallas vi, 1942, 
pp. 57, 63, reports discoveries of fine Roman 
mosaic pavements at the Via Aurelia near Casal 
di Statua, and at Evora in Portugal. The former, 
dated in the first or second century of the Christian 
era, belonged to a patrician villa, and shows fishes, 
Tritons, and sea-centaurs in white and red. It has 
been given to the Museo di Villa Giulia. The 
latter, uncovered beneath the ruins of the Monas- 
tery of the Redeemer, is not dated, nor is its 
subject given. It will be transferred to the Mu- 
nicipal Museum in Evora. 

Roman Necropolis in Piedmont.—From 
Pinerolo in Piedmont comes the news that a 
necropolis of Roman date has recently been dis- 
covered. So far, twenty-five tombs have been laid 
bare. They are round or square, and are built on a 
foundation of stone slabs and bricks (The New 
Pallas vi, 1942, p. 32). 

Aosta. — An arch of the ancient Roman bridge 
has recently been restored, and part of the old 
Roman road uncovered (The New Pallas vi, 1942, 
p. 19). 

Roman Remains in Spain.— Roman ruins 
have been discovered near Mesas de Asta, which 
adjoins Jerez de la Frontera. They are believed to 
be the remains of Tartessos (The New Pallas vi, 
1942, p. 39). 

Lobith in Guelderland. — The New Pallas vi, 
1942, p. 19, makes an abstract of communications 
given by C. W. Vouuerarr before the Dutch 
Academy of Sciences, concerning discoveries of 
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Roman material, dating from the first two cen- 
turies A.b., recently made during the extraction 
of gravel at the junction of the Rhine and the 
Waal, near stone masses which are said to be the 
remains of a dam erected by Drusus. Weapons 
have been found, including two gladii hispanienses, 


‘a scabbard with embossed figures, and a pilum, 


the only example to be found in Holland or Bel- 
gium. Many copper and bronze vessels were also 
found, one of which was a bronze tankard with a 
finely worked handle ending in a mask of Pan. 

Statio Atrantina.— Remains of buildings of 
this former Roman frontier town have been dis- 
covered near Trojane in Styria. Among other 
objects from this site, an altar of the goddess 
Noreis, and a bronze equestrian statue are men- 
tioned. Numerous Roman coins have also been 
found (The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 10). 

Aquincum. — Excavations have for some time 
been conducted at this Roman settlement, near 
the modern city of Budapest. During the most 
recent of these excavations, a Mithraeum was 
discovered, with a cult statue of Mithras in an 
excellent state of preservation. The cult was 
evidently very strong at this place, as other such 
shrines have been found in previous campaigns 
(The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 26). 

Nesazio. — At this place, eight miles north- 
east of Pola, the ancient Nesatium, capital of 
Istria, excavations are to be undertaken to un- 
cover the old Istrian rampart-castle. Former cam- 
paigns had laid bare the south gate of the town 
and side walls of a passage leading to the forum 
and dating in the late Roman period, and also a 
temple situated in the forum. In the autumn of 
1941, the remains of two other temples, likewise 
adjacent to the forum, and of a yery different 
manner of construction, had been discovered. One 
of them is large but clumsy, the other smaller, but 
excellently built (The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 51). 

Spalato.— The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 136, 
gives an abstract of the report of the Committee 
of the Italian Academy for the restoration of the 
palace of Diocletian. It recommends that the 
building be cleared of later construction, towards 
the North, the East, and the South, and especially 


towards the sea, where its arcades are to appear in 


the ancient manner. Inside the palace, in which 
a quarter of the town is built, the entire restora- 
tion of the original state is neither possible nor 
desirable, but the peristyle is to be restored, and 
from the Cathedral, built from the former Mauso- 
leum, later additions are to be removed. 
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SCULPTURE 


Female Statue in Rome.— The New Pallas 
vi, 1942, p. 12, announces that during work car- 
ried out in building the new railroad terminal, a 
fine statue of a seated woman, above life size, of 
Parian marble, was found, “obviously an Amphi- 
trite.” This extraordinarily beautiful work ap- 
pears to be an original of the second century B.c., 
and may have been part of a group in a temple. It 
has been deposited in the Museo delle Terme. 

The ‘‘Ludovisi Hera.”’—The New Pallas vi, 
1942, p. 45, summarizes an article in ABA. 1941, in 
which ANDREAS Rumpr proves that the so-called 
Hera Ludovisi, which has for a long time been 
supposed to be an idealized portrait of a member 
of the Roman Imperial family, represents Antonia 
Minor, the daughter of Antonius and Octavia, the 
wife of Drusus, and the mother of Germanicus and 
Claudius. 

Roman Sarcophagus in Spain.— From Cor- 
dova comes the announcement of the discovery, 
near the Plaza de la Almagra, of a Roman sar- 
cophagus dating in the first century B.c., and 
described as a most remarkable monument (The 
New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 66). 

San Dona di Piave. — During excavations at 


this place, a bronze reproduction of a ship was 
found, measuring 48 cm. x 8 cm. x 11 cm. This 
small work of art may have served as a flower- 
stand, and shows beautiful relief representations 
of a pelican, fishes, nets, and garlands of leaves 
(The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 26). 


PAINTING 


Frescoes in Treves.—Fragments of large 
Roman frescoes, found at this place about twenty 
years ago, which had been kept in over one hun- 
dred chests, and which were doomed to crumble 
to pieces, have been examined for restoration since 
1938, under the direction of Professor von Mas- 
sow. They number more than eighty thousand, 
and the work has been largely successful. The 
result shows that the frescoes belonged to two 
rooms. They date from the last period of Pom- 
peiian wall-painting, or somewhat later, a period 
from which little has been preserved even in the 
South (The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 27). 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Smyrna.—From The New Pallas vi, 1942, 
p. 53, we learn that during the widening of a 
road in this city, besides other antiquities, an 
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inscription, in both Greek and Latin, was un- 
earthed that gives the governor of Ephesus praise 
for the building of an aqueduct, in the names of 
Augustus and Tiberius, and names the architects. 


NUMISMATICS 


Hoard from Durazzo.—There has been de- 
posited in the National Museum in Tirana, Al- 
bania, a hoard of coins found in excavations at 
Durazzo. It consists of three terracotta vases, con- 
taining 39583 silver coins and two bronze coins. The 
silver coins show the portraits of Nero, of Lucius 
Verus, of Trajan, and of many other members of 
the Roman Imperial families. The bronze coins 
bear the portraits of Nerva and of Antoninus Pius, 
but they are in a very bad state of preservation, as 
opposed to the silver. From the latest of the 
coins, it is possible to date the burial of the hoard 
in the year 170 (The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 34). 


ROMAN GAUL 


Augst near Basle. — During excavations con- 
ducted by Laur-BEwart at this site, the 
Roman colony of Augusta Raurica, the handle of 
a bronze ladle, bearing a votive inscription to 
Apollo and Sirona, was found. The name of 
Apollo is substituted for that of the Gaulish god 
Grannus. This find gives the first Swiss record 
for this Gaulish pair of divinities, who were ofteri 
worshipped as protectors of salutary springs (The 
New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 34). 

Neuchatel. — The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 39, 
states that the remains of a Roman mausoleum, 
excavated on the Wavre plateau, have been ar- 
ranged in proper order at the Historical Museum 
in Neuchatel. 

Liestal, Canton of Basle.—The New Pallas 
vi, 1942, p. 42, announces that during excavations 
undertaken on the occasion of the renovation 
of the Reformed church in this place, nine miles 
from Basle, remains of walls, pottery, ‘bronze 
objects, glass, and iron objects, of Gallo-Roman 
origin have been found. Thus the Roman past of 
the town, that had hitherto only been assumed, is 
now proven. (The first documentary mention of 
the place is not until 1189). Stone-built tombs, 
probably dating from the early Middle Ages, re- 
mains of a Romanesque church, and the founda- 
tion walls of a tower destroyed in 1619, have also 
been uncovered. 

Amphitheatre at Avenches.— The New Pal- 
las vi, p. 61, reports that an anonymous donor 
has made it possible, through a gift of 20,000 
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Swiss francs, to resume the excavation of the 
amphitheatre at this place, the ancient Aventi- 
cum, under the direction of J. Bourcutn, the 
curator of the local Museum. 

Lyons.— The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 66, 
summarizes a report given by Prerre WuIL- 
LEUMIER to the Académie des Inscriptions, show- 
ing that the excavations carried out in the Colline 
de Fourviére have proved that the amphitheatre 
where the Christian martyrs died in 177 must 
have been at a different place. Two other theatres, 
of which one was an odeon, have been uncovered, 
both of them containing rich ornamental details. 

The Etanna.— The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 
66, reports that researches carried out north of 
Yenne in Savoy have brought to light relics of 
this Gallo-Roman tribe. The most interesting 
object found was a marble stele with a relief of 
Silvanus, which later served as a Christian 
epitaph. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 


Studies in Syncretistic Amulets.— CamPBELL 
Bonner, in PAPS. 85, 1942, pp. 466-471 (5 figs. 
in text) presents first ‘“‘a love story in stone” 
of an amulet from the Newell collection. An oval 
pendant, 44 mm. x 32 x 4, of dark brown iron- 
stone, shows on the obverse Isis-Hecate carrying 
a torch and a whip, surrounded by a three-line 
inscription of 125 Greek letters, all meaningless 
and probably magical except two words (trpés 
tét{a)Aa) which indicate its purpose as against 
Kata&Seopor, defiziones. On the reverse a nearly 
quadrangular inscription by the same lapidary 
gives an &ywy? type of love charm, in translation: 
“Bring Achilles born of Serapias to Dionysias 
born of Serapias.”” The use of the mother’s name 
as identification is paralleled in the longer charms 
of the magical papyri. There is a further sugges- 
tion of the Egyptian type of brother-sister mar- 
riage. Whatever the woman’s status, her love 
charm failed, for later, across the middle of the 
reverse, is scratched in an uncertain hand, perhaps 
her own, “Either bring him back or lay him low” 
(i.e. with illness). The technical interest lies in the 
fact that, though inscribed for prophylaxis against 
enchantment, it was, upon the buyer’s demand, 
adapted to serve as a love charm. It warns us 
against finding too rigid a system in the manu- 
facture and use of such objects. 

The second object studied is a Byzantine 
amulet-medal acquired in 1941 by the University 
of Michigan, probably from Syria or Palestine. 
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It is the most elaborate and in some respects the 
most interesting specimen of its class that has 
appeared. A thin plate of bronze, 5.4 cm. in diam., 
it has a suspension hole for a cord. The design, 
incised with an engraver’s tool, shows (obv.) a 
galloping rider spearing a sphinx-like monster in 
the presence of an angel with one wing raised in 
a “‘strange manner.” (This same posture may be 
seen in the angels on Bernward’s doors at Hildes- 
heim. Rev.). The legend, in Greek, “‘There is one 
God who conquers the evils”’ is common on late 
Syrian amulets. The margin is completely en- 
circled with a long inscription, the first, and part 
of the second verses of Psalm 91 in the LXX. 
(Strictly, according to the LXX, this is Psalm 90. 
Rev.). The identity of the rider is not certain; it 
may be St. Sisinnius. On the reverse there is a 
small figure of the Christ in a mandula with the 
symbols of the Evangelists, two on each side. The 
trisagion is inscribed in the field below these, but 
paganism fills the lower and larger part of the 
field beneath, in characters of the “ring-sign” 
type, the meaning of which is unknown. Below 
these is a row of Hebrew-like characters, probably 
meaningless. The lowest figure is a lion over a 
wriggling snake. The encircling inscription reads, 
in Greek, ‘‘Seal of the living God, protect from 
all evil him who wears this phylactery.”’ Similar 
pendant medals from Palestine date from about 
the beginning of the seventh century, but there 
is not sufficient material at hand, as yet, for 
specific chronology. 

Ostia. — Recent excavations at the Christian 
basilica, discovered in 1940, have furnished essen- 
tial facts about its development. It is proved 
that it was erected on pre-Christian structures 
(The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 63). 

Verona. —In the suburban town of IIlasi, re- 
mains have been found indicating that a monas- 
tery was situated here in the Early Christian 
period. Other finds include the tomb of a Roman 
legionary, and a Longobard memorial stone (The 
New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 14). 

Sarcophagus in Sofia.— The New Pallas vi, 
1942, p. 26, reports that during work in the court- 
yard of the University a sarcophagus was dis- 
covered, 4 m. in length, and dating from the first 
years of the Christian era. 


MEDIAEVAL 


Odense, Denmark.— During field labor at 
Sallingelunde, near this city, there were recently 
found two golden néck rings, weighing one and 
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one-half kilos (3.0069 lb.), dating from the late 
period of the migration of nations. The actual value 
of the gold amounts to about twenty thousand 
Danish crowns (The New Pallas vi, 1942, p. 39). 

Linz.—In The New Pallas vi, 1942, pp. 10, 
53, an account is given of excavations conducted 
in the neighborhood of this place. A tomb of a 
Germanic woman was found, buried with her 
ornaments, which included two silver bracelets, 
and a pair of earrings decorated with floral pat- 
terns, of almost pure gold (22 carat). Further 
excavation revealed a large burial area between 
the Danube and the Traun, yielding finds from 
all periods from prehistoric times to the age of 
Charlemagne. More than four hundred tombs had 
been uncovered up to the time of this article, 
seventy of which were cremation burials, contain- 
ing about two thousand objects. In the case 
of tombs of warriors, their horses were buried 
with them, generally without their skulls, but 
with harness and saddles, a method of burial 
customary with the Avars. The territory seems to 
have been alternately Avar and Bavarian. 

Wesermiinde.— The New Pallas vi, 1942, 
p. 63, announces that near the Heideschanze, 
southeast of Sievern, where gold objects had 
previously been discovered, eleven gold bracteates 
have been brought to light. Eight of them show 
animal figures in ornamental style, two an animal 
figure underneath a human head, and one a 
human head and an inscription in undeciphered 
Runic characters. 

Jaw-Bone of an Ass as Weapon.—In The 
Art Bulletin xxiv, 1942, pp. 205-212, Mryer 
ScHAPIRO discusses Cain’s use of the jaw-bone 
of an ass to slay his brother Abel, as found in 
representations of the scene in art. Cain’s jaw- 
bone is found in European paintings of the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries. Earlier ex- 
amples are found, however, in English art dating 
back to the eleventh century, and it occurs even 
earlier on some stone crosses of the tenth century 
in Ireland. The most ancient literary source is an 
Anglo-Saxon text of the ninth century. The 
invention of the jaw-bone as Cain’s weapon was 
probably originally due to a play on words: Cain 
and bana (the slayer) easily became cinban (jaw- 
bone). Such an imaginative weapon was also far 
more suited to Anglo-Saxon fantasy than a mere 
club or sword. 

Drawings for Philip of Burgundy. — The New 
Pallas vi, 1942, p. 22, summarizes an article in 
Oud Holland by J. G. van GELDER, publishing a 
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sketch-sheet with drawings by Jan Gossaert after 
antique originals. It dates from Mabuse’s Roman 
period, and was made for Philip of Burgundy. 
Unicorn Tapestries in New York. —In 
BMMA., new series, i, 1942, pp. 7-20 (26 figs., 
and cover illustration in color) James J. RormmER 
proves that these celebrated tapestries at The 
Cloisters were made for Anne of Brittany, prob- 
ably on the occasion of her second marriage, in 
1498, to Louis XII. This is established by the 
identification of the letters A E, joined by a 
cordeliére, as the monogram of Anne. On this 
basis, the figures of Anne and Louis can be readily 
identified, by a comparison with known portraits. 
In the first tapestry of the series, the figure of 
Francis I is also identified as one of the hunters. 


RENAISSANCE 


Donatello’s ‘‘Madonna in the Clouds.’’- 
In BMFA. xl, 1942, pp. 64-77 (13 figs.), GzorG 
SWARZENSKI re-examines this relief in the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, formerly in the 
Quincy Shaw collection, which has been known to 
scholars for about fifty years. Recently, attempts 
have been made to question the attribution to 
Donatello, but the writer proves, by a comparison 
with other works known to be by him, that it is 
“‘Donatello’s very own creation.” It is of the 
earlier type of the Madonna dell’ Umiltd, a type 
far more popular in painting than in sculpture, 
originating in the Trecento, while the Boston relief 
is of about 1430, or a little later, certainly before 
Donatello went to Padua, and when his style 
betrays an approach to that of Michelozzo. Its 
provenance is factually unknown—it has been 
alleged to have come from Rome, but this in- 
formation is not trustworthy, and its character 
suggests that it for a Florentine 
family. From two passages in Vasari (quoted) 
Swarzenski that this 
Madonna is one originally owned by Piero del 
Pugliese, which he had set in a tabernacle with 
wings painted by Fra Bartolomeo, and which had 
already, in Vasari’s time, passed into the posses- 
sion of Duke Cosimo Medici. The paintings by 
Fra Bartolomeo are preserved in the Uffizi. This 
theory has never previously been discussed, but 


was made 


reaches the conclusion 


its probability is attested by the known fact 
that Piero was a great collector, and a friend and 
patron both of Filippino Lippi and of Fra Barto- 
lomeo. We may safely assume that Vasari’s 
statement is correct, but it has to be proven that 
the Boston Madonna is the one that belonged to 
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Piero. By a study of other marble Madonnas by 
Donatello, and on grounds of the technique em- 
ployed, which is specifically mentioned by Vasari, 
the Boston Madonna seems to fit better than any 
other extant example. Furthermore, an examina- 
tion of the marble shows that it was meant to be 
fixed in a frame. The paintings by Fra Bartolomeo 
are of the same height, with the designs in minia- 
ture, and the width one-half that of the relief, so 
that they could close over it. Swarzenski then 
publishes a reconstruction of the triptych, with 
the Boston relief in the center, giving a very 
convincing result, but to make it more so, he 
undertakes a further study of Fra Bartolomeo’s 
work, to see if the influence of Donatello can be 
seen in it. If there are any definite reminders of 
Donatello’s Madonna in the art of Fra Bartolo- 
meo, “its identification would have to be taken 
for granted.” At the time he was commissioned to 
make the tabernacle, he was still in the first 
period of his activity. We know that between 1500 
and 1504, under the influence of Savonarola, he 
stopped painting, but continued to draw, and 
many of these drawings exist today. Some of 
his drawings, showing the Madonna, bear a very 
strong resemblance to the Donatello relief, par- 
ticularly one in the Uffizi, one in the Fogg Mu- 
seum, and two in Munich, in one of which latter 
instances the profile is surprisingly like the Boston 
relief. To Swarzenski these drawings prove beyond 
question that the Boston Madonna is indeed the 
relief mentioned by Vasari, as no other Donatel- 
lesque composition has so many features used by 
Fra Bartolomeo. He also sees in the Madonna in 
Fra Bartolomeo’s masterpiece, The Vision of St. 
Bernard, painted in 1504-07, many traits reminis- 
cent of the Donatello relief, particularly in the 
association of heads of cherubs around the figure. 

Quattrocento WINTER- 
nirz, in BM MA., new series, i, 1942, pp. 104-116 
(27 figs.), discusses the intarsia study of Duke 
Federigo da Montefeltro, from Gubbio, recently 
installed at the Metropolitan Museum, and the 
design imitating cupboards with their contents. 
He calls the decoration “a witty play with the 
exciting new technique of strict linear perspec- 
tive” and an “homage to the Duke, with his 
various interests and activities.” A brief account 
is given of the versatile and many-sided Federigo, 
“statesman, warrior, scholar, and connoisseur in 
the arts.’ In these designs are shown books, 
scientific instruments, weapons, and no less than 
fourteen varieties of musical instruments (percus- 
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sion, string instruments, both plucked and bowed, 
wind instruments and an organ). All these objects 
are symbolical of the intimate connection between 
the arts, and between them and the sciences at 
that time. “Art was research into nature, the 
artist an experimental scientist.”” The principle of 
linear perspective, recently discovered, is trium- 
phantly carried out to the most minute detail; “‘no 
intricacies are avoided.” The solution in two 
dimensions of different problems of perspective, 
particularly in light and shade, is described at 
some length, and the influence of music as a 
science on art and architecture is also discussed. 
Thus the musical instruments are inserted, not 
merely for the aesthetic enjoyment they give, but 
as tools of a scientific art. It is natural, therefore, 
to associate them with instruments of precision 
and astronomical apparatus. Even the weapons 
have a scientific connotation, as warfare in quat- 
trocento times was “‘a topic of scientific specula- 
tion.” Finally, the designs are attributed to 
Francesco di Giorgio, Federigo’s adviser in mili- 
tary matters, who was also a celebrated architect, 
painter, and sculptor. 

New Panel by Giovanni di Paolo. — There 
has been discovered, in the possession of Dr. and 
Mrs. H. H. M. Lyle of New York, a beautiful 
panel picture of St. Catherine of Siena Receiving 
the Stigmata, by Giovanni di Paolo, that had 
formerly been in the collection of the American 
sculptor, William Wetmore Story, who made his 
home in Rome. It obviously belongs with a series 
of nine other panels by this artist, six of which 
belong to the Stoclet collection in Brussels, while 
the other three are in the Metropolitan Museum 
(the Marvellous Communion of St. Catherine), 
the Lehman collection in New York (St. Catherine 
Praying for her Mother’s Recovery) and the 
Minneapolis Museum (Death of St. Catherine). 
Three of the examples in Brussels and the three 
in America are published, as well as the newly 
discovered panel in the Lyle collection. It is 
difficult to determine where these panels were 
originally placed, and previous theories cannot be 
supported. A half-length painting of the saint, 
now in the Fogg Museum, has been suggested as 
the centre around which these panels were 
grouped, but this offers obvious difficulties. Until 
it may be possible to study all the panels in their 
relationship to each other, no definite solution can 
be offered (MARGARETTA SALINGER, in BMMA., 
new series, i, 1942, pp. 21-28; 7 figs.). 

Silvestro dell’Aquila.—In The Art Bulletin 
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xxiv, 1942, pp. 232-243, Laurtne Mack Bon- 
GIORNO discusses briefly the work of Silvestro 
dell’Aquila. A terracotta bust of the Virgin Mary 
in the Farnsworth Museum at Wellesley College 
had been attributed to his hand. It now appears 
that this bust was originally part of a statue of 
a seated Madonna, holding the Child on her lap, 
similar in general type to the S. Bernardino Ma- 
donna and others by this leading artist in the city 
of Aquila, during the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century. 

New Approach to Michelangelo. — Through 
an intelligent study of casts, it is possible for 
students more accurately to appraise the genius 
of Michelangelo, than by the limitations imposed 
by the position of his sculpture in its actual set- 
ting. in BM M A., new 
series, i, 1942, pp. 47-69 (45 figs.) gives a series of 
examples taken from casts, of details not ordi- 
narily seen in the originals, revealing Michel- 
angelo’s essential artistic integrity in treating 
figures intended to be seen from one direction 
only as full sculptures in the round. Examples 
illustrated are the Medici Tombs and Madonna 
in San Lorenzo, Florence; the Madonna in Bruges; 
the Pietas in St. Peter’s and the Florence Cathe- 
dral; the Moses; the Risen Christ in Sta. Maria 


sopra Minerva, Rome; and the Captives in the 
Louvre. 


AMERICA 


Pre-Columbian Art in Andean Area.—In 
BRISD. xxviii, 1940, pp. 61-126 (37 figs.) there 
is a very important article by Pattie AINSwoRTH 
Means on this subject. After an introduction, 
illustrated by a map, describing the territory 
under discussion, and tracing the historical devel- 
opment of studies of pre-Columbian civilization, 
Means takes up the different cultures in the fol- 
lowing order: Early Chimu or Muchik, Early 
Nazca, and Tiahuanaco I (all running side by 
side from about the beginning of the Christian 
era, or somewhat earlier, till about 600 a.p.); 
Tiahuanaco II or Classical Tiahuanaco, (600-900 
A.D.); Late Chimu, Late Nazca, and Post-Tia- 
huanaco and Highland Cultures (running side by 
side from 900 till about 1100) and Incaic (from 
1100 to the Conquest). Each culture is beautifully 
illustrated with photographs of pottery, metal 
work, and textiles, taken not only from the collec- 
tions in Providence, but from museums and col- 
lections in North and South America and Europe, 
and sites in Peru. The article ends with a series 
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of short accounts of the chroniclers of Spain and 
South America, our principal source of informa- 
tion, and an exhaustive bibliography of modern 
books and articles dealing with the subject — per- 
haps the most complete to be published to date. 

Greek Revival in America. —Tatsot Hamuin 
reduces the Greek tradition to statistics (The Art 
Bulletin xxiv, 1942, pp. 244-258) and proves that 
“the period of the so-called Greek Revival saw 
the greatest outburst of independence and variety 
in house planning which this country knew before 
the Civil War.” There was actually no factual 
basis for the critics’ accusations that “the Greek 
Revival was filling America with imitation Greek 
temples.”’ The chief critics were the Gothicists or 
Romanticists, who, of course, preferred Gothic 
forms. Though American architecture has bor- 
rowed from Greek and Gothic and other tradi- 
tions, it is still fundamentally our own. 


FAR EAST 


Prehistoric Megaliths of Kashmir.—In 
PAPS. 85, 1942, pp. 483-504, (three plates of 11 
figs.), HELLMUT DE TERRA reports a trial excava- 
tion, conducted in September, 1935, of a flat-topped 
hill monument near the village of Bursahom that 
led to the discovery of unsuspected material 
culture remains of considerable antiquity, the 
like of which have so far not been recorded from 
India. 

The stratified site revealed the presence of at 
least three different culture-bearing strata. The 
uppermost layer is represented by sherds belong- 
ing to the Buddhist period of the later Indo- 
Scythian dynasty of the fourth century. At that 
time Iranian customs, such as fire-worship, were 
introduced, and communities, bearing names of 
Iranian derivation, sprang up at various carefully 
chosen places. One of these was the megalithic 
site, the name of which may best be interpreted 
as the Iranian word for an essential part of the 
ceremony of fire-worship. 

The second culture consists of hearth-places, 
loose stone foundations, and fire pits with urns 
containing the bones of pig and deer. The ware 
is predominantly black and burnished and carries 
incised geometrical ornamentation. This fabric, 
as well as the presence of domesticated pig (Sus 
scrofa), suggests cultural intrusion from the 
Northwest or western Central Asia. The megaliths 
were presumably erected during this period. 

The third and lowest stratum is distinguished 
by hand-made pottery with textile-and-matt 
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design and by polished celts and bone tools. 
Affinities with matt-marked ware from Kansu and 
Turkestan suggest a prehistoric culture of an early 
Metal Age, comparable perhaps with the Man- 
chang period of Kansu. 

In view of the close proximity of the Kashmir 
Valley to the hypothetical cradle land of Indo- 
Aryan civilization, it is highly probable that our 
site represents that interim period during which 
the indigenous Indus ‘civilization disintegrated, 
only to give way to the culture of the invading 
Indo-European people. It is generally assumed 
that these came from Iran and westernmost 
Central Asia, so that, theoretically speaking, any 
archaeological records of their migration may be 
expected to disclose greater affinities with Central 
Asian rather than with Indian sites. This condition 
appears to be fulfilled by the foreign character of 
the few potsherds and implements found at 
Bursahom. 

Manuscript and Bronze from Nepal.—In 
Bull. Detroit Inst. Arts xxi, pp. 66-70 (2 figs. and 
cover illustration) SHERMAN E. L&E publishes 
first a Nepalese manuscript on palm leaves of the 
Astasahasrika-prajiaparamita (Book of Trans- 
cendent Wisdom), unique in this country because 
of the representations of the synoptic life of the 
Buddha, and dating in the thirteenth century. 
Each scene of the life and miracles of the Buddha 
is fully described. Other manuscripts of this type, 
but without the illustrations, exist in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, the Freer Gallery in 
Washington, and the Cleveland Museum. The 
second object published is a copper (“bronze’’) 
image of Vasudhara, belonging in the twelfth 
century. She is represented with six arms, which 
she needs to hold the attributes that explain her 
functions and position in the Mahayana system. 
She wears a jeweled crown, necklaces, and brace- 
lets, which are inlaid with turquoise and jacinth. 
She is the Goddess of Abundance, consort of the 
God of Wealth, and originally was probably asso- 
ciated with the fertility cult. 

Chinese Sacrificial Stone House.—In 1937 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston acquired a 
small Chinese #z’% #’ang, or “stone house” for 
offerings to a deceased ancestor, which Kostro 
Tomita describes and publishes in detail in 
BMFA, xl, 1942, pp. 97-110 (10 figs., including 
cover illustration). Of miniature size (1.38 m. 
high, by 2.0 m. wide and 0.97 m. deep), it was 
made as a hall of offerings attached to the tomb 
of a certain Ning Hsiang (454-501 a.p.), a govern- 
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ment official’ of. the North Wei Dynasty. It is 
constructed of hard grey limestone, and consists 
of a base or floor, four walls, one of which is 
pierced for an entrance, and a gable roof with 
ridge roll, which overhangs the end walls. All 
details are faithfully copied from actual house 
construction; the different members were bonded 
together with mortice and tenon joints, and the 
roof was originally attached to the walls with iron 
rings and pins, now lost. It is also possible that 
a wooden lintel and wooden rafters may have 
originally been provided. In general design it offers 
a valuable example for the study of early Chinese 
architecture, and it also is important because such 
halls of offerings are very rare. They begin to 
appear in the early Han period (206 B.c.—25 A.D.) 
and are very much in vogue in the later Han 
period (25-221 a.p.), according to literary refer- 
ences. The earlier ones were undoubtedly of wood, 
but all those extant today are of stone. The most 
important one in existence is at Hsiao T’ang Shan 
in Shantung Province, built prior to 129 a.p. From 
this example and others, it is evident that the 
house in Boston was patterned after Han mor- 
tuary houses, although of much later date, which 
is not surprising, as the North Wei Dynasty strove 
to adopt the Han culture. 

The walls are decorated with incised pictorial 
motives. On either side of the entrance is a bearded 
warrior, the one at the right carrying a spear, the 
one on the left a sword and shield, against back- 
grounds representing landscapes. They are prob- 
ably to be regarded as sentinels to protect the 
deceased, but they may also reflect Buddhist 
influence, and be Dvarapalas, or guardians of 
portals. Parallel instances of the same period are 
given. The two side walls have portrayals of para- 
gons of filial piety, two to a wall; the legends 
which they illustrate are carefully described 
and explained. The back wall has a design of 
three dignitaries walking, each accompanied by a 
youth. 

The interior walls likewise are decorated on 
three sides. On the side wall at the right, is a 
person of high rank with his retinue, while on the 
opposite wall his wife is represented, with three 
ladies. As they are walking, it is evident that 
they are on the way to pay homage in sacred 
precincts, but with no Buddhistic significance, or 
for that matter any religious meaning other 
than to make offerings to the dead. The rear wall 
has two designs with a blank space between 
them, representing preparations for a feast. For 
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its date, the house as preserved in Boston offers 
no precise clue, other than an inscription stating 
its dedication by two sons of the deceased, but 
fortunately the epitaph that was originally as- 
sociated with the house exists in China, and is 
illustrated with a photograph and translated, 
giving a date equivalent to 529 a.p. as that for 
its erection. 

Chinese Collections, Philadelphia. — Bull. 
Univ. Mus. ix, 1941, nos. 2-3 (63 pp. with over 
50 figs., one in color) is devoted to an account of 
the important Chinese collection of the Uni- 
versity Museum, by Horace H. F. Jayne. It is 
preceded by a very brief introduction, giving 
the history of the development of this depart- 
ment of the Museum, and the methods by which 
the objects were acquired, and by a very useful 
Chronological Table of the Chinese dynasties. 
It is mainly devoted to a short handbook, de- 
scribing the principal objects, all of which are 
beautifully illustrated, and reveal the outstand- 
ing significance of the collection. Two appendices 
follow, the first being a bibliography of thirty- 
two of the objects (principally sculpture) se- 
lected for publication, while the second lists and 
illustrates thirteen other works of lesser impor- 
tance on exhibition in the Museum. 

Two Ming Sculptures.—Auan Priest, in 
BMMA., new series, i, 1942, pp. 29-32 (4 figs.), 
enters a plea for more attention to, and apprecia- 
tion of, the art of the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties, 
and in this connection publishes two small 
wooden statues of the Ming dynasty in the 
Metropolitan Museum, that can be dated ex- 
actly by inscriptions associated with them. The 
first, a Buddha, of lacquered and gilded wood, 
bears a date corresponding to May 9, 1411, in a 
bilingual inscription in Chinese and Tibetan 
(illustrated), while the second, a seated Kuan 
Yin of lacquered wood, is dated by its inscription 
in 1624, “before the second day of May.” 
These two figures, according to the writer, “give 
the key to whole groups of sculptures, large and 
small, which are rightly called Ming.” 

Féng Huang.—Auan Priszst, in BMMA., 
new series, i, 1942, pp. 97-101 (4 figs.) equates 
this Chinese bird with the phoenix, and calls 
attention to the presence of a pair in the New 
York Zodlogical Park. This is in connection with 
the publication of a painting, probably of the 
Ming Dynasty, recently presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum. The féng huang was the Im- 
perial bird of China, and is known to zodlogists 


as Rheinart’s occellated argus. Translations are 
given of passages in Chinese literature dealing 
with this bird. The painting was cut out of an- 
other picture, and remounted with a cut-out 
sun and a seal (of a Ming official) above it. It 
may, however, be earlier, as it has characteristics 
similar to T’ang work. For comparison, a later 
representation in Chinese art (by Pao-hua, an 
artist of the last century) and a drawing of the 
male féng huang in the Zoo are published. 


U.S.S.R. 


Destruction of Russian sites by Nazis. — 
The Voks. Bulletin, No. 3-4, lists part of the 
destruction wrought by the German invaders in 


the Soviet Union. Numerous pages are devoted 
to the damage wrought at Yasnaya Polyana (the 
home of Count Leo Tolstoy) and other relatively 


modern works. Of the ancient monuments de- 
stroyed, the most important are the Spaso- 
Preobrazhensky Cathedral at Chernigov, built 
in the eleventh century, the old churches of 
Novgorod (not itemized) and the Cathedral of 
the Resurrection of the Monastery of the New 
Jerusalem at Istra near Moscow, started by the 
Patriarch Nikon in the seventeenth century and 
remodelled in the eighteenth century by the 
artist Rastrelli, and the Peterhof 
Fountains near Leningrad, from the eighteenth 


celebrated 


century. The other monuments mentioned are 
from the eighteenth century or later. 

Kirghizia. — The results of excavations by the 
1939 Expedition to the Kirghizian Alatau at the 
confluence of Kenkol and Talas rivers have been 
by A. N. Bernsutam in “ Kenkolskil 
(Kenkol Burials) Arkheologicheskie 
ekspeditsii Gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha, No. 2, 
1940, pp. 1-32, pl. XXXVI. 

At Kenkol burial ground, which consists of 


mogil’nik”’ 


sixty tumuli, nine mounds were excavated during 
1939. Each tumulus was characterized by similar 
burial rites. At a small depth beneath the surface 
of the mound, pottery and sometimes charcoal 
were found. There were two types of pottery: a 
coarse, hand-made, black ware of extremely crude 
workmanship; and wheel-made, either engobé or 
polished, of excellent workmanship. Within. each 
tumulus and slightly below ground level was a 
dromos paved with a large stone which led into 
the catacomb. The entrance into the catacomb 
was generally oriented to the East, although 
southeastern, southern and northern orientations 
also occurred. The catacomb was constructed as 
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follows: a platform was cleared in which the 
dromos and catacomb were excavated by means 
of an iron celt-like instrument with a wooden 
handle. This tool is reminiscent of the modern 
Kirghizian adze (chot). After the interment, the 
entrance to the catacomb was covered by one 
or more stone slabs. Additional burials were 
sometimes encountered within the earthwork. 
While the catacomb burials were those of Mongo- 
loids with artificially deformed crania, the burials 
within the earthwork were those of clearly de- 
fined Europoids. The difference in the funeral 
rites suggests that the Europoid skeletons were 
concomitant burials of slaves. Every catacomb 
burial consisted of a skeleton of a man and a 
woman. Apparently the wife, not a slave girl, 
accompanied the master, because in every case 
a Mongoloid type was present, while it is known 
that the slaves belonged to the local Pamir- 
Ferghana type. 

The inventories of the burials included three 
types of vessels: (1) hand-made pottery of coarse 
workmanship; (2) well-finished hand-made types; 
and (3) wheel-made pottery of excellent work- 
manship. The first type, including small, conical 
pots, found only in the earthworks, appears to 
have been used only in funeral rites. Within the 
catacombs, however, three types were unearthed: 
(1) well-fired pitcher-like vessels with a flat base, 
narrow near the top, with a vertical handle at- 
tached with one end to the lip, the other to the 
shoulder of the vessel. The surface of each vessel 
was covered with white engobé. (2) Globular, 
low vessels, ornamented with wavy lines, with a 
base and lip of equal diameter. Each vessel had 
been used for cooking. (3) A few examples of a 
third type included well made, pitcher-like, high- 
necked pots, one of which was polished with red. 
Type no. 1 appears to have been related to those 
from the Berk Karin and Noin Ula burials; 
no. 2 was similar to the Sacaean pottery of the 
type attributed by G. V. Grigoriev to the third- 
fifth centuries B.c. in finds made near Tashkent; 
and no. 8 is typical Sogdian pottery. 

It is significant that no types of pottery usually 
associated with nomadic cultures came to light. 
Several incense-burners found in the catacombs 
deserve mention. These were cup-like, perforated 
containers, set upon a square or a round base. 
Wooden objects included: vessels, cradles (bashik 
bala), couches, coffins, arrows, tables for prepar- 
ing food, parts of saddles and handles of tools. 
Some fragments were also found. The most in- 
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teresting wooden vessels were tall goblets with 
thin walls, and round trays, which suggested the 
use of a primitive lathe. 

Of special interest were the small tables carved 
out of one piece of wood, the tops being supported 
by four massive legs, slightly tapering at the ends. 
This type of table is still used by nomads in 
Central Asia. The vessels and the tables bore 
traces of brown and black paints. The cradles 
were entirely similar to those used by the modern 
nomads of Central Asia. Bernshtam devotes con- 
siderable space to the description of the structure 
of the coffins and burial couches. Dowel pins and 
slots had been mainly used 

Weapons collected during 1939 included parts 
of a composite bow, arrows, fragments of an 
iron knife and parts of a saddle. The bone facings 
of the bow, which was probably made of sinews, 
had been preserved. The length of the curved 
bow was roughly one meter. The very light ar- 
rows made of pine resembled typical Scythian 
arrows. Two types of arrowheads were found: 
trihedral socketed iron of Scythian type; and 
elongated flat bone of Chinese (Han) type. One 
single-edged iron knife was unearthed in a poor 
state of preservation. The twig framework of a 
leather shield was also found. Remains of a saddle 
included the pommel. 

The most important discoveries during 1939 
were several silken garments. A woman’s robe of 
light yellow Chinese silk panels was trimmed in 
red. The cut was different from the well-known 
robe from Noin Ula, but resembles those of 
modern Uzbek khalats. The garment, which was 
extremely thin and light, had been patched 
many times. The left side of the skeleton was 
covered with this robe, a ritual still performed 
by the Uzbeks. 

A man’s shirt, similar to those from Noin Ula, 
was found. The cuffs were decorated with a pat- 
tern of lozenges, combined with “‘rams’ horns.” 
This particular pattern is entirely analogous to 
the embroidery shown on the so-called Greco- 
Bactrian frieze from Noin Ula. The skeletons 
were dressed in badly preserved leather trousers, 
narrowing at the ankles; soft heelless boots lined 
with wool (charykas) of the types still used by 
Uzbeks, and red woolen socks. Fragments of silk 
underwear were also preserved. The trousers 
were supported by woolen belts. Both the woolen 
cloth and the coarse blue and red silk underwear 
were apparently of local manufacture. The silk 
of the outer garments was of Chinese workman- 


il 
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ship. This is the second find in Central Asia of 
clothing of the first centuries of the present 
era. 

Very few ornaments were found. Flat, mother- 
of-pearl beads, 7-8 mm. in diameter, were most 
common and were probably used as ornamental 
sequins on the clothing. Round glass beads, 
connected in groups of two or three, had been 
used in trimming the neck of the woman’s robe. 
Beads included cylindrical light green paste, 
square flat black paste, round and flattened dark 
blue paste, several biconical stones, and a few 
tubular copper beads. A few fragments of copper 
rings, one of them flat, and copper buckles with 
movable tongues, one of which was encrusted 
with silver, were unearthed. 

Conclusions.—Bernshtam states that these 
burials belonged to cattle-raising nomads with 
a patriarchal type of family system. The culture 
of these nomads was affected by the Chinese or 
eastern Turkestan culture on one side (textiles, 
lacquer), and by the culture of the native popula- 
tion (slaves, local pottery) on the other. The 
wide extent of cultural contacts is suggested by 
the presence of such objects as glass, mother-of- 
pearl and pottery of Sogdian type. The nomads 
were apparently well acquainted with the art of 
wood-working, leather-working, weaving wool, 
and together with the usual animal husbandry 
and warfare, engaged in domestic crafts. Clear- 
cut separation of the male and female inventories 
suggests that division of labor was practised, in 
which cattle-breeding and war were allotted to 


the men, and domestic economy and primitive 
crafts were in the hands of the women. 
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By comparing the textiles with those described 
by Sir Aurel Stein and P. Kozlov, they can be 
attributed to the Han Dynasty (220 B.c. to 
220 a.p.). The flat, elongated arrows also date 
from the Han Period. The ornament of the shirt 
permits us to date this in the first century a.p.— 
certainly not later than the second century. The 
skeletal remains and the combination of such 
archaic traits as the Scythian arrows with the 
late hafted types suggest a mixture of Far East- 
ern and Central and also a 
transitional stage in the progress of an archaic 
culture to an entirely new cultural development. 
All these data can only be explained if this burial 
ground is regarded as a monument of the in- 
vasion of the Huns. According to Chinese histori- 


Asiatic cultures, 


cal sources, the Huns invaded these areas several 
times between 36 B.c. and 91 a.p. An additional 
invasion had taken place at the beginning of the 
second century, when the Huns occupied the 
area Barkul and the Caspian Sea. 
This agrees entirely with the archeological dating 
of the Kenkol These burials no 
doubt belong to the period of the development 
of the tribal union of the Huns. 

Of particular significance is the fact that in 
these burials were found the 


between 


monuments. 


sarliest recorded 
presence of Mongoloids in Soviet Central Asia. 
At the same time, many of the cultural remains 
are related closely to similar objects used by 
modern Kazakhs and Kirghiz. These facts, there- 
fore, suggest historical kinship between several 
modern Turkic peoples with tribes which in- 
habited the Jettu-Su area at the beginning of 
the Christian era. 
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OsTRAKA AND NAME STONES FROM THE TOMB OF 
Sen-Mtt (No. 71) at THEeBEs, by William C. 
Hayes; photographs by Harry Burton. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Egyptian Ex- 
pedition Publications, Vol. XV. Pp. viii + 57, 
33 plates. New York, 1942. $10.00. 

The Senmut concerned in this volume is the well 
known architect of Queen Hatshepsut’s Deir el 
Bahri temple. Before his death he constructed for 
himself a tomb, the burial chamber of which lay 
under that very temple. Earlier, however, he had 
begun an elaborate tomb toward the summit of 
the nearby hill of Sheikh ‘Abd el Kurneh, just 
above the spot where his parents had been buried. 
In front of his columned entrance hall retaining 
walls supported a large forecourt, the fill for which 
consisted of débris arising from the excavation of 
the tomb itself. 

Within the fill, which had spilled down the hill- 
side as some of the retaining walls gave way, were 
found practically all the ostraka here published. 
From these limestone scraps and potsherds, which 
were ‘“‘waste paper” in their day, Dr. Hayes has 
drawn a vivid picture of the processes involved in 
the cutting of the tomb. For among the discarded 
memoranda are rough plans for chambers still to 
be hewn out, preliminary sketches for details of 
the wall decorations and inscriptions, snatches of 
the inscriptions to be used, notes on the progress 
of construction and on supplies for the workmen, 
even a visitor's autograph and idle jottings made 
by loungers as they watched the work going on. 

With the ostraka are published certain “name 
stones.”” The latter bear the carved or painted 
name of Senmut, with or without a title. They had 
originally been built into the various retaining 
walls themselves, but, like the ostraka, they had 
been scattered as the walls collapsed. One name 
stone, however, was found still in place within a 
standing wall. These name stones are as rough 
and unwrought as their uninscribed fellows; they 
were evidently stuck in hit-or-miss, and their 
positions rendered them invisible to mortal eyes. 
They were, then, as Dr. Hayes states, a means of 
magically associating with Senmut’s person for 
all time the structure of which they were compo- 
nent parts. 

All the ostraka and selected specimens of the 
name stones have been reproduced in collotype, 
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with hieroglyphic transcriptions of their texts. 
The author has fortunately been able in various 
instances to see much more than can safely be 
read from the plates, excellent as they are. He 
has done a very thorough job of identifying the 
individual designs and inscriptions, giving appro- 
priate references to parallels elsewhere. He has 
also compared the data given by his ostraka with 
the actual tomb remains, to the benefit of the 
“glossary of rare words . . .”’ which he has help- 
fully added, along with an index of personal names 
and a list of references cited. 

Only a few details need comment. The name of 
Sander-Hansen has been misprinted on pages 34 
and 56. In ostrakon No. 31, described on page 15, 


the number “9,” like the number “*3,”” was pre- 
sumably thought of as a series of vertical rather 
than horizontal strokes. The third number on that 
ostrakon, read as “‘ 15,” includes a tick which defi- 
nitely adds something to the “10” sign, making 
it more likely “‘20,”’ so that the total indicated 
length of the tomb passage in question may be 
“*25.”’ The dimensions will doubtless be discussed 
further in a promised volume, The Tombs of Sen- 
mit and his Family, now in preparation. 

Out of individually rather unimportant scraps, 
which owe their chief value to their known and 
common source, Dr. Hayes has produced a book 
which, while ample for the specialist, will make 
clear for the general reader, too, some interesting 
phases of Egyptian life and thought. 
University or T. GEorGE ALLEN 


Meprvet IV; Festivau or RAMSES 
III, by the Epigraphic Survey. University of 
Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications LI, 
edited by John Albert Wilson and Thomas 
George Allen. Pp. xii, pls. 193-249, plan, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. $35.00. 

This is the fourth volume of plates of the 
Oriental Institute’s great survey of the Funerary 
Temple of Ramses III at Medinet Habu, of the 
same format as volumes I and II, and larger than 
volume III in the same series. According to the 
scheme outlined by Dr. Nelson in his introduc- 
tion to volume I, the first two volumes of plates 
covered the strictly historical reliefs and inscrip- 
tions, the third dealt with the Calendar Inscrip- 
tions on the south exterior wall, as also with the 
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decorations of the “‘Slaughter House” (Room 5) 
and with Minor Records. With the volume under 
review the survey passes to subjects of a religious 
character, the second main category under which 
the scenes and inscriptions were to be treated. 
Thus the volumes so far issued do not deal with 
the temple part by part in any physical sense, but 
rather by subject matter, and the plates in this 
fourth volume reproduce the scenes and inscrip- 
tions which depict the rites associated with the 
festivals of Min and Sokar, regardless of their 
physical location in the building. The plan given 
opposite pl. 194 shows the position of the various 
scenes with reference to their plate numbers, 
carrying on the convenient practice of earlier 
volumes. 

The fifty-seven plates of vol. IV consist of 8 
reproductions in full color, 12 heliotype photo- 
graphic plates and 37 line reproductions. Gener- 
ally speaking, the line plates furnish the real 
working element, while the color and photo- 
graphic plates are added to give the supplemen- 
tary information which cannot be reproduced in 
outline drawing. Taken together they give about 
as complete a record of the existing condition 
and legibility of the walls as could well be desired. 

The plates are grouped im a logical and con- 
venient manner, as is made evident in the List 
of Plates. Pls. 194 and 195 are general photo- 
graphic views of the Second Court which contains 
the majority of the scenes illustrated in this vol- 
ume, while pl. 196 is a key drawing showing at one 
glance the whole series of scenes of the Min and 
Sokar rites treated in detail in subsequent plates. 
On this key the reviewer has himself entered the 
numbers of the detailed plates which follow, and 
suggests that such reference numbers would have 
added to the usefulness of the key. Pls. 197 to 208 
illustrate in detail the rites of Min depicted on 
the upper half of pl. 196, while pls. 209 to 217 are 
representations of the Min ceremonies from other 
sites for comparative purposes, ranging from 
those of Sesostris I at Karnak to those of Philip 
Arrhidaeus in the same temple. The rites of the 
Feast of Sokar are covered by pls. 218 to 226, pl. 
227 gives the decoration on the Sokar Shrine, while 
pl. 228 shows for comparison scenes of Sokar cere- 
monies under Thutmose III and Ptolemy VI. 
The Frontispiece (pl. 193) and pls. 229 to 247 are 
scenes of temple observances not pertaining to the 
cults of Min and Sokar, while pl. 248 shows the 
decoration of the main entrance to the First 
Pylon as reconstructed by Panedjem. The final 
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plate (249) is a color reproduction of the last 
twelve lines of the historical inscription of Year 
5 shown on pl. 28 in vol. I. 

The representation of Egyptian relief in out- 
line drawing presents difficult problems of inter- 
pretation, and allows much scope for the judg- 
ment of draftsman and scholar in deciding what 
irrelevant detail should be eliminated in the in- 
terests of clarity, and what accidental damage 
must be indicated to explain lacunae. These 
problems have been intelligently met by the mem- 
bers of the Epigraphic Survey: the plates are 
easily legible and the user is left in no doubt as 
to the actual condition of the surfaces—what is 
present, what is definitely lost, and what has been 
restored by the epigraphers. The result is not 
only pleasing to the eye but inspires confidence 
in its accuracy. Those interested will find on 
page 10 of the Introduction to volume I an ac- 
count of the methods used in preparing the line 
plates. 

The excellent color plates are by the hands 
of three members of the Survey, Alfred Bollacher, 
Virgilio Canziani, and Laurence Longley. All 
except one (pl. 202) were printed by Ganymed in 
Berlin and are admirable. The exception, produced 
by an Italian firm in Milan, while adequate, is dis- 
tinctly inferior to the rest. The two plates by 
Longley (219, 220) are decidedly more brilliant. 
in coloring than the others, but without first- 
hand knowledge of the original it is impossible to 
say whether this is due to the color sense of the 
artist or to unusually good preservation of the 
wall. In any case, such brightness of coloring is 
quite exceptional. 

In view of its size, the superlative quality of 
paper and printing, and the generous number of 
color and photographic plates, the price of the 
book is not excessive, yet one cannot help harbor- 
ing the wish that some day and somehow it may 
become possible to supply at a lower price these 
indispensable tools of his profession to the Egyp- 
whose lacks the 


tologist, income frequently 


elasticity to permit of their personal ownership. 
Dows DuNHAM 
Museum or Fine Arts, Boston 


Tue Lecacy or Eeyprt, edited by S. R. K. Glan- 
ville. Pp. xx + 424; illus. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1942. $4.00. 

The Oxford “‘ Legacy Series” has just been en- 
riched by a volume on Egypt. The “legacies”’ are 
placed in their settings by specialists and are uni- 
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fied by a general index. As Professor Glanville 
indicates, thanks to Egypt’s unusually great ca- 
pacity for conservation, an extraordinary mass of 
material remains survives to prove her “‘a pioneer 
in the fields of religion and craftsmanship, art, 
letters, and politics.’ Since recovery of the ability 
to read the Egyptian language, the philological as 
well as the archaeological and aesthetic aspects of 
those remains have been studied, and all are be- 
coming correlated into an ever clearer picture. 
The first five-eighths of the volume deals pri- 
marily with pharaonic Egypt, the rest with the 
Greco-Roman and later phases. The late General 
Sewell has explained the background of calendars 
and chronology, giving a reasonable over-all view 
of the latter along with speculations on some ca- 
lendrical problems. Margaret S. Drower gives a 
compact sketch of the political history of the 
whole Near East down to the age of Persian- 
Greek conflict. The relative age of cultures in 
the various areas is, as she notes, still uncertain. 
To the candidates for priority one might now 
add the earliest phases at Chashmah Ali and 
Siyalk in Iran.! Subartu and the Subareans, men- 
tioned several times, present a problem which 
studies so far available reveal inadequately.? The 
anarchy that succeeded the Old Kingdom in 
Egypt preceded rather than followed the Gutian 
attacks on Akkad, if Sidney Smith’s Babylonian 
dates adopted by Sewell (pp. 12 f.) are accepted. 
The names of Kassite rulers are fundamen- 
tally Kassite rather than Indo-Aryan as stated.* 
Ramses III’s famous naval battle against the 
Northerners was probably fought at one of the 
Nile mouths, rather than along the Palestinian 
coast.‘ But these and other possible questions 


1See D. E. McCown, The Comparative Stratig- 
raphy of Early Iran (Studies in Ancient Oriental 
Civilization No. 23, Chicago, 1942), especially his 
Table II. 

2 Professor I. J. Gelb of the University of Chi- 
cago discusses this in a volume, Hurrians and Sub- 
arians, which the Oriental Institute hopes to pub- 
lish this year. 

3See most recently P. M. Purves in Gelb, 
Purves, and MacRae, Nuzi Personal Names (Ori- 
ental Institute Publications LVII, Chicago, 1943), 
p. 195. 

4 So taken by H. H. Nelson, “The Naval Battle 
Pictured at Medinet Habu,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies ii, 1948, pp. 40-55, especially 
pp. 48 f., where he accepts for r3/shwt its regular 
meaning, “‘Nile mouths”; see W. F. Edgerton 
and J. A. Wilson, Historical Records of Ramses III 
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affect but little the usefulness of the author’s 
presentation. 

Against this perspective are taken up Egyptian 
writing and literature (by Gardiner), art (by 
Capart), technology (by Engelbach), science (by 
Sloley), medicine (by Dawson), law (by Seidl), 
and relations with Israel (by Oesterley). Among 
Egypt’s direct contributions are papyrus, the 
writing material on which not only Egyptian but 
Greek literature was preserved and transmitted 
for centuries; phonetic writing (though the 
Egyptians, in their usual way, retained ideo- 
graphic signs also and, even in the case of phonetic 
signs, left it to Semites to achieve the use of 
alphabetic signs alone); literary compositions 
which served as background and even sources of 
biblical wisdom literature, psalms, etc. (as further 
explained in Oesterley’s chapter); and art tech- 
niques and motives reappearing for example in 
the ivories of Syria and Nimrud, the winged sun- 
disks of Assyria and Persepolis, and even the 
statues of Greece. 

Domestication of animals began in predynastic 
times, as did weaving and rope-making. Nets, 
tenons and mortises, the beam balance, and even 
plywood and cloisonné came into use during the 
Old Kingdom, but wheel and pulley are not of 
Egyptian origin, though rollers were occasionally 
used, Incidentally, Engelbach makes an interest- 
ing suggestion (p. 126) that under the strong 
centralized control of the first two dynasties food 
production probably exceeded subsistence needs 
and that on this basis the birth rate so increased 
that wasteful projects such as the vast pyramids 
of the Old Kingdom were required to keep the 
excess population busy and in subjection. Egypt 
was, indeed, the first large area to achieve a 
political unity that endured for centuries, since the 
extensive “empires” of even such outstanding 
Western Asiatic rulers as Sargon of Akkad were 
relatively short-lived. 

In science the Egyptians were practical-minded; 
it was left to the Greeks to establish theoretical 
bases and general formulas. Thus our own calen- 
dar is a complicated derivative of an Egyptian 
original with twelve 30-day months, plus five 
extra days grouped as holidays at the year’s end. 
Egypt used the decimal system of numeration, 
but was limited to unit fractions until the late 
centuries B.c.; and zero and positional notation 


. . . (Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization 
No. 12, Chicago, 1936), p. 31, n. 58a. 
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come from the Hindus. The Egyptians dealt ac- 
curately with rectangles and probably triangles, 
reasonably well with circles and cylinders (using 


2 2 
(a—*) instead of ™) and even found out how 


to obtain the volume of a truncated pyramid. 
Connections with Babylonian mathematics and 
astronomy, if any, are still unevidenced. 

Egyptian medicine began as magic; along with 
the spell or spells recited, treatment might be 
given. Out of such prescriptions as worked, 
medical science has developed. Egyptian ‘‘medi- 
cal” books have furnished popular, fantastic, and 
arbitrary remedies which have been prevalent in 
almost every country of Europe and the Near 
East, but they contain also “the first observa- 
tions in anatomy . . . , the first experiments in 
surgery and pharmacy.” Moreover, Egyptian 
mummies preserve the “earliest actual cases of 
the effects of disease.” Most important of all, the 
Egyptian practice of embalming made it possible 
in Ptolemaic times for Greeks to practice in 
Egypt, and there only, “‘for the first time the sys- 
tematic dissection of the human body,” on which 
modern medical science ultimately depends. 

Our knowledge of Egyptian law rests almost 
wholly on the business documents that exemplify 
it. It and its successors are traced from as far back 
as the Old Kingdom, when it seems already to 
have been well developed; but under the circum. 
stances, discussion of specific ‘“‘legacies” is 
omitted by the author. The reader should be 
warned that various statements that sound like 
general principles have been made on the basis 
of single examples, the applicability of which in 
time and context may be much more limited than 
is indicated. Thus loans are said (p. 203) to 
have borne interest amounting “usually to 100 
per cent. per annum”’, but that is the rate charged 
on a 22nd dynasty note. In less difficult times the 
rate was less; we know of 40 per cent. in the 26th 
dynasty and 6 to 50 per cent. in Ptolemaic- 
Roman days.® 

In the latter part of the volume are discussed 
the Greek papyri (by Roberts), Egypt’s relations 
with Rome (by A. H. M. Jones) and the Byzantine 
empire (by Bell), her contributions to Christianity 
(by Creed and O’Leary) and Islam (by Arberry), 
and survivals of the past in modern Egypt (by 


5 Cf. G. Moller, “‘Ein igyptischer Schuldschein 
... , Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1921, pp. 298-304. 
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Hocart). The papyri have preserved on the one 
hand official and private records and letters im- 
portant to the historian, on the other Greek clas- 
sics both known and heretofore unknown (e.g. 
Aristotle’s Athenian Constitution, poems of Bac- 
chylides, and an ode by Sappho) and biblical and 
early Christian manuscripts older than any 
previously discovered. Though to Rome Egypt was 
primarily a source of ephemeral grain and taxes, it 
is to the papyri of her rubbish heaps that we owe 
invaluable light on the Roman army. Roman law, 
and other features that bear in part on the Roman 
empire as a whole. Still later papyri reveal, as 
Bell puts it, “the tremendous mutations of 
thought and feeling” which the change from a 
pagan to a Christian world implied. 

As to Christianity itself, in Creed’s words “‘no 
city has affected the development of the Chris- 
tian religion more profoundly than has Alexan- 
dria,” the “‘scientific Platonizing theology” of 
whose “‘catechetical school’’ was “carried to a 
successful issue”’ by Origen. In contrast to this 
Greek aspect, native (Coptic) Christianity pro- 
duced monasticism. Its multitudes of ascetics 
caused Egypt long to be “‘regarded as the ‘Holy 
Land’ in preference to Palestine.”” As monasticism 
spread westward through the Mediterranean and 
beyond, it conditioned even the Celtic Church of 
Treland. 

The Arab conquerors who brought Islam to 
Egypt took over in large measure the Byzantine 
financial and administrative machinery. In course 
of time Egyptian craftsmanship and Egyptian 
thought found place in Muslim art and literature, 
and the Azhar mosque, founded in Cairo in 972, 
almost a thousand years ago, became the univer- 
sity of Islam. 

Interesting analogies between ancient and mod- 
ern Egyptian customs, methods, and attitudes 
are drawn by Hocart in the final chapter. For 
example, the spoils won by the Egyptian Em- 
pire were dedicated to Amon; “the Arabs in- 
troduced no new principle when they warred in 
the name of Allah.” Again, like the barque of 
Amon, a “‘ship is still carried in procession at the 
mosque of Abu’l Haggag in Luxor.” In general, 
the shift has been toward “simplification and 
levelling,” persistence of habits after loss of 
original basis, orientation of surviving customs 
to the principles of Islam 

Egypt contributed not only directly but in- 
directly to the ancient world. Her service of inspi- 
ration and enlargement of understanding still 
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continues. Arberry thus expresses it (p. 350): 
“Egypt lies in the very centre of the Muslim 
world, and has therefore been peculiarly fitted to 
act as the receptacle and repository of all Islamic 
movements, as indeed she served during the Greek 
and Christian periods as the melting-pot of 
Eastern and Western ideas and cultures. It is 
further curious to remark that at the present day 
Egypt still fulfils that same world-réle, inter- 
preting the West to the Muslim East, and, to a 
lesser but still important degree, the Muslim 
East to the West.” 

In the foregoing summary generalities have 
played the larger part. The volume itself deals 
well and concretely with its topics. Its emphasis 
is not upon wars and politics but upon the spirit 
and achievements of Egypt as a whole, past and 
present. In providing this stimulating vista the 
Oxford University Press, the editor, and the 
authors have earned our gratitude. 

University oF CHICAGO T. GeorGE ALLEN 


Tue CHRONOLOGY OF MycENAEAN Pottery, by 
Arne Furumark. 155 pp., 4 figs. Kungl. Vitter- 
hets Historie och Antiqvitets 
Stockholm, 1941. 20 Kr. 

THE Mycenakan Pottery, ANALYSIS AND CLAS- 
SIFICATION, by Arne Furumark. xix + 689 pp., 
75 figs. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antiqvi- 
tets Akademien, Stockholm, 1941. 50 Kr. 

For the past year or two reports from Europe 
have spoken with something like awe of a book 
which solved all the problems of Mycenaean pot- 
tery. Several unsuccessful attempts were made to 
get the book in America, but it was not until last 
summer that the Drottningholm brought a copy 
for review in this JourRNAL. On arrival, the one 
book turned out to be two, one dealing with the 
chronology, the other with the analysis and 
classification of the Mycenaean wares. A third 


Akademien, 


volume, on the history of Mycenaean ceramics, is 
promised for some future date. 

Recent years have seen a marked growth of 
interest in the pottery of the Late Helladic period, 
and a number of important publications on this 
subject have appeared. These range from such 
fundamental excavation reports as Blegen’s Pro- 
symna to a number of brief surveys of the style 
as a whole, the best of which is Mackeprang’s 
article in AJA. xlii, 1938, pp. 587-559, pls. xxi- 
xxviii. Until now, however, there had been no 
single comprehensive survey of the great mass of 
known material. Furumark’s books are designed 
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to fill this gap and to do for Mycenaean pottery 
what Payne did for Corinthian and Beazley for 
Attic wares of a later period. By reference to this 
work it will now be a relatively simple matter 
for the archaeologist in the field or the museum 
curator to date his Mycenaean pottery within 
fairly narrow limits, and to learn something of 
its cultural context. This is obviously a great 
service, which suffices to make Furumark’s books 
indispensable for the archaeological library. 

The larger of the two volumes contains a stylis- 
tic study of the Mycenaean wares and their ante- 
cedents. The Mycenaean pottery is exhaustively 
treated in terms of shape and decoration, with 
emphasis on both the syntax and the individual 
decorative elements. These sections are well docu- 
mented and abundantly illustrated with draw- 
ings which seem to be the work of the author. 
These are accurate and pleasing, and represent an 
appalling amount of work. The discussion of the 
antecedents of the Mycenaean style comprises 
an involved and occasionally wordy stylistic 
history of Minoan, Cycladic, and Early and Mid- 
dle Helladic ceramics. This section, which occu- 
pies pages 112 to 235 here, was published previ- 
ously as a doctoral dissertation under the title 
Studies in Aegean Decorative Art. Several Ameri- 
can libraries have copies of this excerpt. 

The volume on classification and analysis also 
contains a comprehensive discussion of the stylis- 
tic developments and characteristics of each 
successive period, as well as sections on the pic- 
torial style and derivative Mycenaean wares. 
There is a long catalogue of shapes, divided into 
sub-types, with a list of examples of each, and a 
useful bibliography of sites where Mycenaean 
ware has been found. A great deal of work has 
gone into these appendices, and they are welcome. 

The volume on chronology is not quite so satis- 
factory as its larger companion. Although Furu- 
mark publishes and discusses a long list of evi- 
dence for absolute and relative chronology, he 
seems to have less respect for individual strati- 
fied deposits than he has for his own stylistic 
sequence, and he does not show how he derived 
his detailed chronology from the information 
listed in this volume. The reviewer was distressed 
to find him abusing the excellent evidence for 
the date of the transition from L.H.III A:1 to 
A:2, while at the same time basing important 
arguments on the utterly untrustworthy records 
of chamber-tombs which 


were excavated in 


Cyprus and the Dodecanese in the infancy of 
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archaeology. In spite of this, the reviewer was 
pleasantly surprised to see that Furumark’s 
chronology and classification are in essential 
agreement with his own. 

There is little to which one can take serious ex- 
ception in the main volume, though many points 
will undoubtedly be developed by future discov- 
eries and study. One can, however, question the 
wisdom of rejecting the generally accepted “‘Late 
Helladic” in favor of a “Mycenaean”’ terminol- 
ogy, and the attitude which leads to this choice. 
Furumark remarks that only a small percentage 
of the pottery of the first two stages of the Late 
Helladic period is truly “‘Mycenaean”’ (i.e. of 
Minoan inspiration), and that the bulk of the 
L.H.I-II pottery is indistinguishable from that 
of the Middle Helladic period. He feels that the 
use of the term “ Helladic”’ does an injustice to the 
Minoanizing Herrenstil, and thus rejects it. In his 
discussion of the pottery he is primarily concerned 
with the Herrenstil, and mentions the pottery in 
the Helladic tradition only when it is of impor- 
tance for the “Mycenaean.” This leads unwit- 
tingly to an exaggeration of the Minoan réle on 
the mainland, and thereby fails to give a balanced 
picture of the culture of the time, which is after 
all the raison d’étre of a study of this type. 

Ever since the discovery of the Minoan re- 
mains of Crete there has been a tendency for the 
archaeological pendulum to swing between the 
extreme of Pan-Minoanism and that of Pan- 
Helladicism, the proponents of the one school 
holding that Mycenae was in every sense a de- 
pendency of Crete, the opposite camp maintaining 
that Crete was so weakened by the Late Bronze 
Age that it was incapable of exerting any influence 
anywhere. Furumark is pro-Minoan, and only 
grudgingly admits non-Minoan influence on the 
mainland. There is a certain distortion of em- 
phasis in his attempt to tie up the geometric 
patterns of the L.H.III B period with more natu- 
ralistic Minoan prototypes. Much more space is 
devoted to this than to the exposition of the revo- 
lutionary aesthetic forces which were the deter- 
mining factor in the change of decoration. On the 
other hand, Furumark is correct as against the 
extreme Helladicists when he classifies some of 
the vases found in Cyprus and Rhodes as Minoan 
rather than Helladic. He is also right in seeing 
waves of Minoan influence on the mainland in the 
L.H.III A:1 and L.H.III C:1 periods. 

Furumark’s Minoan bias and an understand- 
able impatience with some aspects of Mme. Roes’ 


work lead to cavalier treatment of Oriental in- 
fluence on Mycenaean art. Greece was receptive 
to Oriental ideas throughout the Late Helladic 
period, and any account that overlooks this is in- 
complete. Several of the elements which Minoan 
and Heliadic art shared probably reached both 
independently from the East. Speaking of foreign 
relations, one would have welcomed a discussion 
of the question of Northern influence on the 
Greek mainland, particularly in the L.H.III C 
period. Perhaps this will come in the third 
volume. 


There is a long and detailed discussion of the 
pictorial styles of the third Late Helladic period. 
Furumark divides these into four main groups: 


the “Levanto-Mycenaean and Koine”’ style, the 
**Hellado-Mycenaean” style, the “Rude Style” 
and an Eastern style of L.H.III C:1 date. The 
last two should hardly be called “‘styles,”’ as each 
contains examples of several distinct trends. In 
Furumark’s list the “‘ Levanto-Mycenaean” vases 
are all of the L.H.III A and B periods; the 
“Hellado-Mycenaean” are, with two exceptions, 
all of the L.H.III C period. Since Furumark 
shows that the technique and the incidental 
decoration of the “‘Levanto-Mycenaean” vases 
are identical with those of the non-pictorial vases 
of the “‘koine,”’ one might be justified in assuming 
that the “Levanto-Mycenaean”’ vases represerit 
simply the earlier stage of the same style as the 
“*Hellado-Mycenaean.” This would seem particu- 
larly probable in view of the fact that all but two 
of the pictorial sherds of L.H.III A and B from 
the mainland are attributed to the “ Levanto-My- 
cenaean”’ style. Furumark, however, believes that 
the stylistic differences between the two groups of 
material are so great that they cannot represent 
different stages of one style, and as proof that 
there was an earlier “‘Hellado-Mycenaean” style, 
contemporary with but distinct from the “‘Le- 
vanto-Mycenaean,”’ he produces two sherds which 
he attributes to it. Since his whole argument 
hinges on these two sherds, they are worthy of 
careful scrutiny. The first of these is the krater 
fragment decorated with bulls illustrated on p. 
245, motif 3:2. Furumark states that these bulls 
differ fundamentally from those assigned to the 
“*Levanto-Mycenaean”’ style. I am unable to see 
this. It is true that they find no exact parallel in 
that style, but our material is still so scanty that 
very few vases do. The component elements of 
this decoration are, however, paralleled in the 
“‘Levanto-Mycenaean” style, and the syntax is 
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characteristic of that style. Furumark is in error 
in thinking that it is an exclusively mainland 
characteristic for the animals to float in air above 
the base line. This was common at the beginning 
of the fourteenth century; after about 1375 the 
figures regularly reached or sank below this line. 
Toward the end of the L.H.III B period, however, 
they again rose above the line and remained so 
through the L.H.III C period. The prevalence of 
this scheme in Furumark’s “‘ Hellado-Mycenaean”’ 
style is purely a product of its late date. The sub- 
division and mottling of the bulls’ bodies are 
clearly in the “Levanto-Mycenaean” tradition. 
The tail and rear legs are very close to those of the 
slightly earlier motif 3:1, and the drawing of the 
head is similar to that of the later motif 3:16: 
note particularly the jaw. I know of no close 
parallels to these features in the mainland style of 
the L.H.III period. The sherd is thus perfectly at 
home with those termed “ Levanto-Mycenaean,”’ 
and I see no valid reason for making a distinc- 
tion. 

The second sherd on which Furumark con- 
structs his “Hellado-Mycenaean” style is that 
with the horse illustrated as motif 2:7 (p. 241) I 
am frankly mystified by Furumark’s statement 
(p. 448) that the horse “‘agrees in style with the 
bulls just cited.”” Perhaps I am not anxious enough 
to believe it. Furumark states no reasons for as- 
signing this sherd to the L.H.IIT A:2 or B period, 
where it has no parallels. It seems rather to 
belong with a group of rough drawings in outline, 
of which Furumark assigns motif 1:31, 32, 38-40 
to the L.H.III C period, and 6:7 and 8:5 to 
L.H.III B. The later date seems probable for all. 
This sherd seems perfectly at home in this late 
context, but then of course there would be no 
evidence for an early “‘Hellado-Mycenaean”’ 
style. One point may well be decisive for the 
mainland origin of the ‘ Levanto-Mycenaean” 
style, though the full evidence is not available. 
Furumark says that the pictorial sherds from 
Berbati are in the “ Levanto-Mycenaean”’ style, 
and quotes parallels for some of the patterns. It 
has been known for some time that pictorial 
sherds were found among the refuse discarded 
from a pottery kiln at Berbati. If these are the 
sherds in question and if Furumark is correct in 
his attribution, the mainland origin of the style 
will be assured. 

There is a vitally important collection of un- 
published pictorial sherds in the National Mu- 
seum in Athens and a large body of similar ma- 
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terial in Cyprus and scattered through Near 
Eastern museums. Furumark gives no indication 
of having seen these, and his treatment of the 
whole subject suffers from the omission. It is a 
pity that some of the time and money which 
went into the preparation of this book could not 
have been devoted to the study of this basic 
evidence. 

One final point: shortly after starting work on 
this book I was called to the colors, and was obliged 
to sandwich my reading in between more urgent 
duties. My task was made unnecessarily difficult 
by the verbose and repetitious style in which the 
book is written. This is not a reflection on Furu- 
mark’s English, which is up to the high standard 
which we have learned to expect from Swedish 
scholars. Furumark’s books, however, would 
have been more forceful and would have reached 
a larger audience if a paper shortage had forced 
him to condense his statement by a third. 

The above criticisms perhaps cast more light on 
the pet preoccupations of the reviewer than on 
the shortcomings of the author. The really im- 
portant thing is that Furumark has done a big 
job in organizing an unwieldy mass of important 
material. Future scholars will fill in gaps and may 
alter some of the conclusions. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that anyone will soon approach the subject 
without feeling a debt of gratitude to Furumark 
for doing the ground-work and doing it so well. 

JOHN FRANKLIN DANIEL 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Near East 


A Doric TemMPLeE NEAR AsEA IN ArcaplIA, by 
Erik J. Holmberg. Giteborgs Hégskolas Ars- 
skrift XLVII, 1941, no. 18. Pp. 25, pls. 2. 
Wettergren & Kerber, Goteborg, 1941. Kr. 
3.50. 


This is a brief report on the scanty remains of 
another Doric temple in Arcadia, high up in the 
mountains, just below a peak near Asea, like that 
at Bassae in the same region. The remains had 
been noted by Loring in 1895, but the demolition 
in order to provide building stone for villages in 
the vicinity has been a continuous process, and 
by 1938 very little was left. The excavators were 
able to trace the outline of the peristyle and cella 
foundations; and under part of the peristyle three 
steps, of an original total of four, are still in place. 
The stylobate dimensions could thus be estimated 
as about 12.00 by 29.20 m.; and with the aid of a 
few column drums and fragments and half of a 
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capital it was possible to ascertain that there had 
been six columns on each front and consequently 
fourteen on each flank (counting the corner 
columns twice). But so little of the superstructure 
has survived that it was impossible to do more 
than to argue that the temple was of the fifth 
century, built with double-T clamps and, like its 
neighbor at Tegea, of Doliana marble above the 
stylobate, though for the steps the local limestone 
was employed. Even the name of the temple is un- 
certain, since the author cannot decide whether 
the temple of Athena Soteira and Poseidon 
mentioned by Pausanias (viii, 44, 4) should be 
identified with this ruin or with another seen 
long ago by Leake about four miles farther 
northeast. 

The recording of such meagre material is a duty 
of the excavator, to be sure, but it is unfortunate 
that nothing of greater interest could be ex- 
tracted from it. The presentation suggests a cer- 
tain lack of detailed acquaintance with architec- 
tural restoration or analysis; and, since the 
excavation was only partial, it may be that on 
some future occasion another investigator will 
be able to read the temple’s history. 

University B. Dinsmoor 


Laocoon: THE INFLUENCE OF THE GROUP SINCE 
1ts Repiscovery, by Margarete Bieber. Pp. 22, 
pls. 25. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1942. $1.50. 

This unpretentious and welcome monograph 
makes available for the first time a series of 
really adequate detailed photographs of the La- 
ocoon group by Ernest Nash and prefaces them 
with a brief survey of the shifting appraisals of 
this work since its discovery in 1506, from the 
high enthusiasm of the Late Renaissance and 
Baroque through the chill of the classicizing pe- 
riod to the actual aversion of more recent times. 
Its influence on the great German trio of Lessing, 
Winckelmann and Goethe is particularly close to 
the author’s own interest. Although an entire his- 
tory of European taste might have been draped 
upon these agitated Rhodian nudes, the author 
prefers only to fill “‘a need for small books to 
illustrate single important works of art with 
pictures and discussions from all possible angles, 
in order to introduce students and laymen to 
the spirit of special periods of art and to lead 
them to historical knowledge as well as to art 
appreciation.”’ This task she admirably performs. 
Bryn Mawr Ruys CARPENTER 
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WIRKUNGEN GRIECHISCHER Kunst IN ASIEN, by 
Albert Ippel. Der Alte Orient, vol. 39, nos. 1-2. 
Pp. 36, pls. 12. J. C. Hinrichs Verlag. Leipzig 
1940. 


This is the study of a philhellene who proclaims 
the glory of Greece by showing Greek influence on 
other civilizations. He is, however, far from de- 
claring that these other civilizations are nothing 
but poor imitations of Greek perfection. On the 
contrary, he gives them full credit for achieve- 
ments in their own right. The power of the Greek 
genius is, according to him, a releasing force which 
helps congenial nations to reach a classic level out 
of crude beginnings. 

The author himself regrets that he could not 
publish an extensive study instead of a lecture. 
This fact has, however, the advantage of restrict- 
ing him to the bare essentials. He thus’ deals 
chiefly with India and adds a few ideas on the 
regions farther East. He begins with the fact that 
a genuine Greek art existed in Hellenistic times 
in that western part of Indi- which was dominated 
by Greek rulers, as coins aud some other works of 
art bear witness. Greek influence on native Indian 
art can, therefore, be expected and can actually be 
recognized in the use of perspective and in the 
balanced stance of the human figure. These two 
artistic achievements, as he points out in sentences 
which reach metaphysical heights, are peculiarly 
Greek and could be made in Greece only. They 
are the manifestations in art of the Greek creative 
mind which conceives nature as an organism in 
which the parts form a flexible, but harmonious 
unity, and which studies the laws of movement 
that rule the world. Comparing the reliefs from 
Barhut and Sanchi, we see clearly that the latter 
contain elements of perspective in the represen- 
tations of buildings and in human groups which 
are arranged in depths and show foreshortenings, 
whereas the reliefs from Barhut put buildings and 
figures flat on the ground without appreciable 
depth. Since Barhut is earlier than Sanchi, Greek 
influence must be assumed. The same change took 
place in the development of Indian coinage. The 
harmonious stance of Indian figures of a developed 
style must likewise be attributed to Greek pro- 
totypes, particularly as such prototypes occur on 
coins and in Greek figures found in Taxila. Other 
monuments such as paintings in Ajanta showing 
a maeander in perspective, and a carved ivory 
from Begram with a chair in three-quarter view 
and two foreshortened figures give further proof. 
Figures in an extremely free pose, rather than the 
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normal stiff pose, and heads in three-quarter view 
from Turkestan are equally to be taken as show- 
ing Greek influence. Finally, perspective drawing 
appears in China during the Han period, at the 
very time when the Chinese opened up connec- 
tions with the West. 

Since it is undeniable that the balanced stance 
and perspective were created for the first time in 
the history of art by the Greeks in the fifth cen- 
tury and since these art forms appear in other 
countries at the time of contact, the thesis of the 
author should be accepted. As a matter of fact, 
the thesis is not absolutely new, but it is well 
expounded by him. The objectors should be sat- 
isfied that he considers Greek art as a releasing 
force and that he does full justice to the creative 
powers of Indian and Chinese arts which went 
their own way after being fertilized by Greek art. 
Being taught is no reason for reproach; even the 
Greek learned from the earlier Oriental civiliza- 
tions, as the author himself points out. He also 
mentions Mesopotamian, Parthian and even 
occasional Egyptian influence, coming from Alex- 
andria, but does not enlarge upon this problem. 
Bryn Mawr VALENTINE MULLER 


BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY 626 B.c.—A.D. 45. The 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization No. 24, 
by Richard A. Parker and Waldo H., Dubberstein. 
Pp. xiii + 46, The University of Chicago Press. 
Chicago, 1942. 

Every step toward a further clarification of the 
chronology of the Near East is most welcome, 
especially when it adds much new data with re- 
gard to the reigns of the kings in any particular 
period. Such is the service rendered by Parker 
and Dubberstein in their recent study. 

The three chapters of the study are entitled, 
“The Babylonian Calendar,” ‘‘ King’s Reigns,” 
and “Tables for the Restatement of Babylonian 
Dates in Terms of the Julian Calendar.” The 
first chapter begins with a discussion of the differ- 
ence between the solar year and the lunar year 
which is about eleven days shorter. The use of in- 
tercalary months by the Babylonians to offset this 
inequality is assigned provisionally by the au- 
thors to the middle of the eighth century B.c. 
during the reign of Nabonassar. There follows a 
list of the intercalary months mentioned in the 
published texts plus some notes on about a dozen 
as yet unattested though highly probable addi- 
tional intercalary months. The chapter concludes 
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with a chart of the different intercalary months 
(either a second Ululu or a second Adaru), both 
attested and suspected, in each nineteen-year 
period from 747 B.c. to 33 A.D. 

Chapter II consists largely in a restatement of 
the evidence, principally from cuneiform sources 
such as business documents, for the beginning and 
end of the reigns of the Babylonian kings from 
Nabopolassar (626 B.c.) to Alexander I Balas 
(146 B.c.). The chapter concludes with a table of 
the remaining Seleucid and Parthian kings. 

The table in chapter III will prove useful, as the 
authors state, to Biblical students as well as to the 
oriental and classic historian for it makes possible 
the translation of any date in the Babylonian 
calendar from 626 B.c. to 45 A.D. into its corre- 
sponding date in the Julian calendar. Such a 
table should prove to be a helpful check on the 
commonly accepted dates for this particular 
period. This table is based on the new-moon tables 
compiled by Schoch (cf. S. Langdon and J. K. 
Fotheringham, The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga, 
London, 1928) after they had been adjusted in 
accordance with the known intercalations. The 
authors assure us that seventy per cent of the 
dates in their table are accurate to the day, and 
that the other thirty per cent are off by only about 
a day. 

The purely practical value of this book, quite 
apart from the value of the new material col- 
lected in the course of the computations, should 
commend it to every student of Babylonian, or 
rather Near Eastern, history, especially those 
interested in the chronology of this period. 

Francis RuE STEELE 
Tue Untversity Museum 
PHILADELPHIA 


YALE CLAssIcaL StupiEs, Volume VIII. Pp. 178, 
pls. 2. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1942. $2.00. 

“*Lucan’s Rivers” by Professor Mendell is a dis- 
cussion of the literary use of rivers in epic poetry. 
Of all the poets Lucan abounds in this usage, and 
his source of information seems to have been a 
geographical manual which he did not always 
interpret correctly. The late Professor O’Brien- 
Moore left among his papers a study of M. Tullius 
Cratippus, Priest of Rome. This peripatetic 
philosopher counted many of the great men of 
Rome among his friends, and Cicero secured for 
him a grant of Roman citizenship from Caesar. 
An inscription from Pergamum (CIL. iii, 399), 
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was erected by Tullia, daughter of Marcus, in 
honor of her brother, M. Tullius M.f. Corn. Cra- 
tippus, who bears the nomen and praenomen of 
Cicero and is enrolled in his tribe; he is manifestly 
a connection of the philosopher, probably his 
son. An excursus deals with the practice followed 
by newly-made Roman citizens in adopting 
their nomina. This is a subject of interest to all 
Latin epigraphists and this discussion is com- 
mended to their attention. Professor Bellinger 
provides new evidence from coins for the elusive 
character, Hyspaosines of Charax. His coins 
borrow devices from those of Demetrius IIT who 
did not control Seleucia before 141 B.c. and who 
was defeated and a captive by 139 B.c. In this 
brief period Hyspaosines must have issued his 
bronze coins and had already assumed the title of 
king. As Bellinger reconstructs his history, he 
had been established as satrap in 166-5 B.c. by 
Antiochus IV who restored Alexandria at the 
head of the Persian Gulf with the idea of develop- 
ing the Eastern trade. With the rise of Parthian 
power and the weakness of the Seleucid control, 
Hyspaosines apparently assumed the royal title, 
perhaps with the consent of Demetrius I. At any 
rate, he came to the assistance of his son in the 
struggle against Mithradates (141-139 B.c.) and 
later Antiochus Sidetes rewarded him with the 
control of Babylon after helping in the defeat of 
Phraates IT. He was unable to maintain his posi- 
tion against the Parthian might and by 124 B.c. 
his control of Seleucia was lost. He fell back to 
his old capital at Charax, but its significance as a 
trading center was gone. However, his successors 
succeeded in maintaining their independence of 
Parthia until a.p. 116, when a king of Charax 
made submission to Trajan. Professor Hubbell 
publishes a Christian Liturgy from Egypt dating 
from the sixth century. Its chief interest lies in 
the extraordinary illiteracy of the writer. Pro- 
fessor Fink defines the Victoria de gentibus as a 
personification of a victory over a foreign foe 
celebrated by individual cults on the anniversary 
of the victory. The emperor Claudius seems to 
have initiated this practice, and the cult was not 
limited to the reign of the victorious emperor, 
though little evidence exists to show how long it 
was continued. In the third century the Victoria 
Augusti as the personification of individual mili- 
tary success tended to displace the cult of Vic- 
toria de gentibus as the despotic power of the ruler 
became more pronounced. Professor O'Neill, Jr. 
studies the localization of metrical word-types in 
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the Greek hexameter of Homer, Hesiod, and the 
Alexandrians, and his results are presented in 
thirty-eight tables of statistics. A supplement 
summarizes former investigations of this problem. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY ALLAN C, JOHNSON 


History or Wags, Third Edition, by Sir John 
Edward Lloyd. Vol. I, pp. lvi + 356; Vol. II, 
pp. vii + 414, 1 map. New York, Longmans 
Green & Co., 1939. $10.00. 

Sir John Lloyd is a historian who has never 
believed that the history of Britain started with 
the appearance of Caesar in 55 B.c., and that will 
explain why this book is being reviewed in an 
archaeological journal. For this author British 
history begins with the first hunters who ap- 
peared in the Pleistocene Age of the geologists, and 
in writing of Wales, he progresses firmly through 
Palaeolithic, Neolithic, Bronze Age and Iron Age 
before reaching the first historical evidence in 
written form dealing with the Roman occupation. 

The plan of the third edition here reviewed is 
also interesting. The first edition was published 
in 1911, at a time when the prehistory of western 
Europe was a mere embryo of what it was to 
become later, but Sir John Lloyd saw even then 
that the true historian cannot start with the first 
written reference, but must look for beginnings in 
the deeper perspectives of archaeology. Accord- 
ingly, the edition of 1911 began with a study of 
prehistoric man in Wales. Rather than rewrite 
the opening chapters and thereby upset the 
pagination of the book, the author has retained his 
original work which now stands a remarkable 
achievement for its time. Instead, Sir John has 
provided a long introduction, separately paged, 
covering the same ground and based on recent 
discovery. For between the World Wars, Great 
Britain was a hive of archaeological activity. 
Hundreds of sites of all sizes and periods have 
been excavated and published with a degree of 
skill that might well have been emulated else- 
where. While British sites do on occasion produce 
remarkable objects—an example is the wonder- 
ful gold peytrel or breast-plate for a horse of the 
Welsh Late Bronze Age—excavations have not 
been treasure-hunts, but have been conducted 
mainly with the idea of obtaining information 
which is in essence historical. 

This recent work has been so admirably sum- 
marized that an archaeologist can pick very few 
holes, but it is unfortunate that an interest in 
Welsh has caused the author to juggle with the 
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terms ‘“‘dolmen” and “‘cromlech,”’ which have 
now acquired specific meanings in archaeologi- 
eal jargon, whatever their justification in Celtic 
philology. 

When one reaches the Roman Period, archaeol- 
ogy assumes a new interest and importance, for 
now, as in so many other places at the dawn of 
history, it serves as an all-important complement 
to the scanty written record. Britain is divided 
by archaeological geographers into a Lowland 
Zone in the South and East and a Highland 
Zone in the North and West. These were cul- 
turally distinct from far back in prehistoric times. 
During the Roman occupation the lowland area 
was a civilian zone of towns and villas, while the 
highlands were a zone of military occupation 
characterized by roads and forts. Wales, of course, 
belongs to the latter, and careful excavation has 
done much to reconstruct the checkered history 
of these remote outposts of the Mediterranean 
World. It has also filled in the picture by revealing 
the life of the native Celtic inhabitants of Wales. 
These folk continued to live in the British Iron 
Age manner in walled villages on hilltops and less 
often in undefended villages on the lower ground. 
Their purely prehistoric culture, which shows 
only the smallest traces of contact with their 
conquerers, was as different from that in the 
civilian zone of Britain as the culture of Albania 
is from that of modern England. The Latin loan 
words in Welsh bear this out. They concern such 
elementary matters as military affairs, reading 
and writing and certain domestic arrangements, 
but do not include legal or political concepts. 

One of the oddities of Welsh archaeology is 
that excavation has revealed for the Bronze Age 
many graves but few settlements, and for the 
Iron Age and Roman Period many settlements 
but few graves, but the Early Christian Period, 
lying between the end of the Roman occupation 
and the Norman Conquest, when Welsh history 
was beginning to take real shape, is an almost 
complete vacuum from the point of view of the 
excavator. The dead must, of course, have been 
buried in churchyards, but the living—their 
churches, houses, weapons, utensils and eccle- 
siastical ornaments—are mysteries. The only ar- 
chaeological sign of their existence is a body of 
rough tombstones, inscribed in clumsy Latin or 
awkward Irish ogham, as well as several ex- 
tremely crudely carved stone crosses. In short, 
the Welsh of this period give no sign whatever 
of having emulated the artistic achievements of 
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their English and Irish neighbors. These meager 
remains have like everything else been subjected 
to searching analysis in recent years. A certain 
amount of new evidence has been extracted from 
them, but this the author has not included in 
his new archaeological introduction. Still it 
cannot be said that his work is greatly marred 
thereby. 

As for the purely historical part of the book, 
it remains the standard work on its subject, 
Wales down to the Edwardian Conquest of 1282. 
Little new historical evidence has come to light 
to render it out of date. Sir John’s original view 
that the Goidelic Celts of Wales had been there 
since pre-Roman times is now generally discarded 
in favor of an invasion from Ireland as the Roman 
Empire broke up. But the author himself, in his 
new introduction, wisely places in the melting-pot 
the whole question of what archaeological re- 
mains are to be attributed respectively to Goidelic 
and Brythonic Celts. 

H. HENcKEN 
Prasopy Museum, CAMBRIDGE 


CuristiAN ArT IN ANCIENT IRELAND. Vol. II, 
edited by Joseph Raftery. Pp. 184, pls. 81- 
130. Published by the Stationery Office of 
Treland, 1941. 30 shs. 

In a*preface to Vol. II of this work, the editor, 
Dr. Raftery of the National Museum of Ireland, 
refers briefly and modestly to the difficulties of 
producing it. But it must be the first task of this 
reviewer to expand Dr. Raftery’s remarks in 
order that the reader will understand what the 
editor has had to overcome. The book was origi- 
nally conceived by Professor Adolf Mahr, the 
distinguished German archaeologist, who was for 
many years Keeper of Antiquities and later Di- 
rector of the National Museum of Ireland. Pro- 
fessor Mahr’s idea was that the Irish Govern- 
ment should publish a fully illustrated and com- 
prehensive work on Christian art in Ireland in 
connection with the Eucharistic Congress held 
in Dublin in 1932. Vol. I was conceived as a 
volume of plates, and these were somewhat hur- 
riedly assembled in time to be published for the 
Congress. An unfortunate result has been that, 
since the plates were published before the text, 
they are not in the sequence in which they are 
described. Also, it was found necessary to include 
a considerable number of other plates in Vol. II, 
which adds to the confusion, especially since the 
book is of generous proportions. 
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After the publication of Vol. I, Professor Mahr 
found himself so fully occupied as Director of 
the National Museum that he had to postpone 
the writing of Vol. II. Finally, overwork brought 
on a serious illness that caused further postpone- 
ment. Then came the recurrent political crises 
that culminated in the present war. In the spring 
of 1939, Professor Mahr suspected that the 
worst might happen and returned to Germany, 
leaving Dr. Raftery in charge of the Antiquities 
Division of the National Museum. After the out- 
break of war, the Irish Government, feeling that 
Vol. II should be delayed no longer, appointed 
Dr. Raftery as editor to produce it as soon as 
possible. Dr. Raftery worked from the manu- 
script material of Professor Mahr. No two people 
can ever view objects of this kind through the 
same eyes, and the editor, though feeling bound by 
the ideas of his chief, did not always find himself 
in precise agreement. 

The first two chapters of the book are by Pro- 
fessor Mahr. The first contains a stimulating 
treatment of the pagan background, wherein is 
found the real root and foundation of Irish Chris- 
tian art. One might, however, question one or 
two points. The Ardakillen brooch is dated for 
various good reasons to about 350 a.p. But it 
has interlacing ornament which Dr. Francoise 
Henry would not place earlier than the seventh 
century. Of a similar brooch, Professor Mahr says: 
“It is out of the question that this shape could 
have survived into the eighth century.” Yet it 
has not only interlacings, but glass studs. This 
reviewer found an eighth-century factory for 
making just such studs when excavating the 
Lagore Crannog in Co. Meath, and his general 
experience of Irish sites has also brought home to 
him the fact that survivals which would be 
incredible on the Continent are the 
Treland. 

The second chapter, also by Professor Mahr, 
is likewise highly informative and contains an 
excellent bibliography. It deals with the Early 
Christian period in general. Here one may also 
find minor points of difference. For instance, the 
description of the Shrine of St. Columba’s Psalter 
says that this famous object contained a copy of 
the Gospels. It is also asserted that the shrine 
was not opened until 1913. Actually, the “‘un- 
lawful” opening of the shrine and the first 
examination of the fragmentary psalter which it 
enclosed took place in 1813. Also, in dealing with 
the Westmeath brooch, now in the British Mu- 
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seum, Professor Mahr quotes Dr. Henry (p. 41, 
as saying that yellow enamel comes in after 800 
but quotes the same author (p. 66) as saying that 
this brooch, which has yellow enamel, dates from 
about 700. Later (p. 72) he says that brooches 
with quadrangular ornament do not appear 
before about 790. But the Westmeath brooch also 
has this feature. 

Professor Mahr places the big silver brooches of 
the Killamery class at the end of the ninth cen- 
tury. In doing so, he has overlooked the fact that 
there is in the Bergen Museum in Norway the 
head of a very big brooch of this class from a 
Viking grave of about 850. The fact that this frag- 
ment from Norway, which had itself been made 
into a brooch by the addition of an iron pin) 
suggests that such silver brooches were made in 
Ireland well before 850. Dr. Raftery later refers 
to this object (p. 146) as a “drinking-horn 
mount.” This is, of course, the type of minor slip 
that results from the editor’s lack of opportunity 
in war time to handle personally such objects in 
foreign museums. At the same time, Professor 
Mahr’s chapters, like all his work, are highly 
stimulating and his treatment of metal objects 
shows a very great advance over the work of such 
predecessors as Reginald Smith. It could be 
wished, however, that he had had the opportunity 
to revise these chapters. ? 

The next chapter is devoted to architecture and 
sculpture and is by Mr. H. G. Leask, Inspector of 
National Monuments in Eire. Despite the great 
scope of its subject, very few plates were provided 
for it, and the chapter, though excellent in itself, 
is extremely brief. Still Dr. Henry has amply 
covered the same subjects in her two books, La 
sculpture irlandaise and Irish Art. 

The fourth chapter of the book, by far the 
longest, is by Dr. Raftery and is devoted to com- 
plete descriptive and chronological notes serving 
to explain the vast number of plates. This is an 
immensely useful piece of work, and is detailed 
and fully documented. No one studying early 
Ireland can afford to be without it. Dr. Raftery 
has departed from the views of Professor Mahr 
in dating the Book of Kells to about 700. More 
surprising is his omission from his bibliographical 
references, otherwise very careful and complete, 
of the views of such scholars as Zimmermann, 
Friend, and Henry, though possibly the latter’s 
most recent book did not reach him in time. 
One might have thought that dating the Book of 
Kells so early might have distorted the writer’s 
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views on the chronological arrangement of other 
works of the eighth century, but this does not 
seem to have occurred. There is one other im- 
portant object, however, where a later date than 
Dr. Raftery’s might be suggested, and that is in 
the case of the only surviving censer from this 
period which came, like so much looted Irish 
metal work, from Norway, where it was found in 
a Viking grave of about 850. The author places the 
censer in the mid-eighth century on the ground 
that its ornament belongs to the best phase of the 
Vernacular Style. Actually the animal ornament, 
on close examination, is only a kind of imitation 
animal ornament, made to look superficially like 
that of the best style, for the animals are not 
complete in themselves as they were earlier. 

It is too bad that Dr. Raftery was able to give 
so little consideration to the second and third 
quarters of the twelfth century, but he was 
meeting a deadline set by the Stationery Office 
and was at the same time trying to adhere to a 
scheme already formulated in Vol. I by Pro- 
fessor Mahr. According to this scheme the last 
phases of Irish art before the Anglo-Norman 
invasion are divided into two periods, that of the 
Last Animal Style (1000-1125) and the Hiberno- 
Romanesque Style (1125-1166). Only six objects 
are assigned to the latter. The most notable of 
these is the magnificent Shrine of St. Manchan. 
Here Dr. Raftery makes the slip, no doubt due 
to necessary haste in completing the work, of 
saying that T. D. Kendrick and the late Eliza- 
beth Senior assigned this shrine to the last quarter 
of the twelfth century. Actually, they dated it to 
about 1130.! Clearly this object is a magnificent 
example of the Last Animal Style, and its orna- 
ment is very close to that of the Cross of Cong 
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made at the order of King Turlough O’Connor 
in 1123. What may accurately be described 
as Hiberno-Romanesque are the bronze figures 
which were added to it later, and these Miss 
Senior ascribed to the last quarter of the twelfth 
century. Two of the other six objects placed in this 
period are similar figures. Another object is the 
Shrine of Dimma’s Book. The principal feature 
of this is a debased form of the animal ornament 
on the Shrine of St. Manchan. Though it has later 
additions, it also belongs fundamentally to the 
Last Animal Style. Thus the Hiberno-Roma- 
nesque Style in metal work as conceived by Pro- 
fessor Mahr boils down to two small bronze 
crosses. Also it is regrettable that the remarkable 
interplay between the Last Animal Style in Ire- 
land and the Great Beast Style of Scandinavia 
and Danish England, the finest example of which 
appears on the portal of the Urnes Church in 
Norway, is not fully discussed anywhere. The 
reason perhaps is that this is a subject only brought 
to light by the paper by Mr. Kendrick and Miss 
Senior on the Shrine of St. Manchan, which 
appeared after Professor Mahr’s scheme had been 
established. 

This work is not without its faults, but the 
reasons for these have already been made clear. 
For the most part, they lay beyond the control 
of the authors. It still stands as by far the most 
comprehensive, fully illustrated and completely 
documented work on Irish Christian metal work. 
Of especial importance is the inclusion of an 
abundance of Irish objects in foreign museums, 
chiefly in Scandinavia. Since these were often 


found in datable contexts, they are of the greatest 


importance in fixing the chronology of Christian 
Treland. H. O’Nertt HENCKEN 
Prasopy Museum, CAMBRIDGE 
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144 pp. text; 64 full-page photographs. New York, 
1942, J. J. Augustin. $10.00. 

Davis (H.) ed. Greece Fights. The People behind the 
Front. New York, 1942, American Friends of 
Greece. 96 pp.; 2 ills. $1.00. 

Day (J.) An Economic History of Athens under Roman 
Domination. New York, 1942,Columbia University 
Press. xi, 300 pp. $3.50. 

Ehrenberg (V.) The People of Aristophanes. A Sociology 
of Old Attic Comedy. Oxford, Blackwell, 1942. 
332 pp.; 19 pls.; 52 ills. 25 s. 

Elderkin (G. W.) Archaeological Papers, IV: 1. The 
Stoa of the King; 2, The Sacred Olive and the 
Panathenaic Vase. Springfield, Mass., 1942, The 
Pond-Ekberg Co. 16 pp.; 3 figs.; 15 pp.; 4 figs. 
$0;75. 

Finley (J. H.) Thucydides. Cambridge, 1942, Harvard 
University Press. vi, 344 pp.; 2 maps. $3.50. 
Forster (E. S.) A Short History of Modern Greece, 

1821-1940. Toronto, 1941, S.J.R. Saunders. Maps. 


London, 1942, 


$4.00. 

Glover (T. R.) The Challenge of the Greek. New York, 
1942, Macmillan. x, 241 pp. $2.75. 

Godolphin (F. R. B.) ed., The Greek Historians. Two 


vols. New York, 1942, Random House. xxxviii, 
1001 pp.; iv, 964 pp. $6.00 the set. 

Gray (G. J.) Hegel’s Hellenic Ideal. New York, 1941, 
King’s Crown Press. viii, 104 pp. $1.50. 

Gray (P.) People of Poros. New York, 1942, Whittelsey 
House. 325 pp. $3.00. 

Gregor (J.) Alexander der Grosse, Die Weltherrschaft- 
idee. Munich, 1940, Piper. 478 pp.; ill. 11 RM. 
Hamilton (E.) The Great Age of Greek Literature. 

New York, 1942, W. W. Norton & Co. 
Jaeger ‘ag ) Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Culture, 
Vol. II (trans. from the German by Gilbert 
Highet). New York, 
Press. 450 pp. $4.00. 
Karo (G.) An Attic Cemetery. Excavations in the 
Kerameikos at Athens under Gustav Oberlaender 


1942, Oxford U niversity 


and the Oberlaender Trust. Philadelphia, 1943, 
The Oberlaender Trust, Oberlin Printing Co. 
45 pp.; 38 pls.; 3 text figs. $2.50. 

Little (A. M. G.) Myth and Society in Attic Drama. 
New York, 1942, Columbia University Press. xi, 
95 pp.; ill. $1.50. 

Livingstone (Sir R.) The Classics and National Life, 
with a vote of thanks by Gilbert Murray. New 
York, 1941, Oxford University Press. 32 pp. 8 d. 

Macarthur (J. R.) Ancient Greece in America. New 
York, 1942, The Caxton Printers. 

Mylonas (G. E.) The Hymn to Demeter and her 
Sanctuary at Eleusis. Washington University 
Studies, New Series, Language and Literature, 
no. 13). St. Louis, 1942, Washington University. 
xii, 99 pp.; 2 pls. $1.00. 

Pearson (L.) Local Historians of Athens (Philological 
Monographs no. 11). Lancaster, Pa., 1942, Amer- 
ican Philological Association. xii, 167 pp. $2.25. 

Persson (A. W.) The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric 
Times (Sather Classical Lectures, Vol. 17). Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles, 1942, University of Cali- 
fornia Press. ix, 189 pp.; 10 pls.; 29 figs. $2.00. 

Powell (D.) Remember Greece. New edition. London, 
1942, Hodder. 7/6. 

Prentice (W. K.) Those Ancient Dramas Called Trage- 
dies. Princeton, 1942. 194 pp. 2 ills. $2.50. 

Prakken (D. W.) Studies in Greek Genealogical Chro- 
nology (diss.). Lancaster, Pa., 1943, Lancaster 
Press. vii, 133 pp. 

Robinson (D. M.) Excavations at Olynthus, XI; 
Necrolynthia, a Study in Greek Burial Customs 
and Anthropology (The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Archaeology, no. 32). xxvii, 279 pp.; 
71 pls.; 1 map; 26 text figs. $15.00. 

Trevelyan (H.) Goethe and the Greeks. New York, 
1942, Macmillan. xvi, 322 pp. $3.75. 


Il. GREEK SCULPTURE 


Bieber (M.) Laocoon. The Influence of the Group since 
its Rediscovery. New York, 1942, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 22 pp.; 25 pp. of illustrations. 
$1.50. 

Larrabee (S. A.) English Bards and Grecian Marbles. 
The Relationship between Sculpture and Poetry 
Especially in the Romantic Period. New York, 
1943, Columbia University Press. xiii, 312 pp.; 
ill. $3.50. 

Richter (G. M. A.) Kouroi. A Study of the Develop- 
ment of the Greek Kouros from the Late Seventh 
to the Early Fifth Century B.C. (with the coopera- 
tion of I. A. Richter). New York, 1942, Oxford 
University Press. xxi, 428 pp.; frontispiece, 135 
pls.; 483 figs. $15.00. 


Ill. GREEK VASES 


Beazley (J. D.) Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters. New 
York, 1942, Oxford University Press. xii, 1186 
pp. $20.00. 

Chase (G. H.) and Pease (M. Z.) Corpus Vasorum 
Antiquorum, United States of America, Fascicule 
8. Fogg Museum and Gallatin Collections. Cam- 
bridge, 1942, Harvard University Press. 116 pp.; 


64 pls. 

Weinberg (S. S.) Corinth, Volume 7, Part 1. The 
Geometric and Orientalizing Pottery. Results of 
Excavations Conducted by the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens. Cambridge, 1942, 
Harvard University Press. xiv, 103 pp.; 31 figs.; 
45 pls. $5.00. 
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IV. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS AND PAPYRI 


Fontenrose (J. E.) Notes on Some Didymaean In- 
scriptions (University of California Publications 
in Classical Philology, Vol. 12, no. 9). Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1942, University of California 
Press. 10 pp. 

Gardiner (A. H.) ed., The Wilbour Papyrus. Vol. I. 
New York, 1941, Oxford University Press, for 
the Brooklyn Museum. 72 pls. $20.00. 

Johnson (A. C.) and Goodrich (S. P.) eds., Papyri in 
the Princeton University Collections, Vol. III 
(Princeton University Studies in Papyrology, 4). 
Princeton, 1942, Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press. xii, 124 pp. 
$3.00. 

Lattimore (R.) Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs 
(Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
XXVIII, 1-2). Urbana, 1942, University of 
Illinois Press. 354 pp. $3.50. 


ROMAN 


(Including titles of works relating to the monuments 
of the Etruscans and other peoples who inhabited 
Italy before or contemporaneously with the Romans, 
as well as to Roman monuments outside Italy). 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Alféldi (A.) Bibliographia Pannonica. Budapest, 1941. 
68 pp. 7 pengé. 

Atkinson (D.) Notes on Excavations at Wroxeter. 
London, 1942. Oxford University Press. 406 pp.; 
76 pls.; 56 figs. 21 s. 

Howe (L. L.) The Pretorian Prefect from Commodus to 
Diocletian. Chicago, 1942. University of Chicago 
Press. xiii, 141 pp. $2.00. 

Kornemann Das Imperium Romanum, sein 
Aufstieg und Niedergang. Breslau, 1941, Korn. 
30 pp.; 2 maps. 1 RM. 

Maiuri (A.) L’Ultima Fase Edilizia di Pompei (Insti- 
tuto di Studi Romani, Sezione Campana: Italia 
Romana: Campania Romana) II: on commission 
with the Libreria Cremonese, Rome. 226 pp.; 14 
text ills.; 66 pls. 60 Lire. 

Moore (R. W.) The Roman Commonwealth. London, 
1942, English Universities Press. 267 pp., 24 ill. 15s. 

Ramsay (Sir W. M.) The Social Basis of Roman 
Power in Asia Minor. Prepared for the press by 
J. G. C. Anderson. Aberdeen, 1941, Aberdeen Uni- 
versity Press. xii, 305 pp. 10/6. 

Rand (E. K.) The Building of Eternal Rome. Cam- 
bridge, 1942, Harvard University Press. xiv, 306 
pp. $3.50. 

Rodenwaldt (G.) Kunst um Augustus. Berlin, 1942, 
de Gruyter. 84 pp.; 54 figs. 

Smith (C. E.) Tiberius and the Roman Empire. Baton 
Rouge, 1942, Louisiana State University Press. 
v, 281 pp. $2.75. 

Vogelstein (H.) Rome. Trans. from the German by 
Moses Hadas. Philadelphia, 1940, Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. xiii, 421 pp.; 15 pls. 
$2.25. 

White (G. W.) and Kennedy (E. C.) Roman History, 
Life and Literature. London, 1942, Macmillan. 
349 pp. 6 s. 


II. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


Boethius (A.) Roman Architecture from its Classicistic 
to its Late Imperial Phase. Giteborg, 1941, West- 
ergren and Kerbers Forlag. 33 pp., 3 pls. 5 Kr. 


Ill. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


Goldscheider (L.) Etruscan Sculpture. New York, 
1942, Oxford University Press (Phaidon ed.). 
37 pp. of text; 129 pls.; 36 ill. $3.50. 

Lehmann-Hartleben (K.) and Olsen (E. C.) Dionysiac 
Sarcophagi in Baltimore. Baltimore, 1942, By the 
Walters Art Gallery and the Institute of Fine 
Arts of New York University. 82 pp.; 45 figs. 
$1.50. 

Riis (P. J.) Tyrrhefica. An Archaeological Study on 
the Etruscan Sculpture in the Archaic and Classi- 
cal Periods. Copenhagen, 1941, Munksgaard. 
xiv, 216 pp.; 24 pls. 20 Kr. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND 
MEDIAEVAL 


Conant (K. J.) A Brief Commentary on Early Mediaeval 
Church Architecture. With Especial Reference to 
Lost Monuments. (Lectures given at The Johns 
Hopkins University in November 1939). Balti- 
more, 1942, The Johns Hopkins Press. xi, 34 pp.; 
frontispiece, 50 pls. $2.00. 

Crosby (S. M.) The Abbey of St. Denis, vol. 1. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1942. xiv, 211 pp. 
$7.00. 

Focillon (H.) The Life of Forms in Art. New Haven, 
1942, Yale University Press. viii, 76 pp. $2.50. 

Goldscheider (L.) Donatello. New York, 1942, Oxford 
University Press (Phaidon ed.). 46 pp.; 149 pls., 
and ill. material with text. $3.50. 

Ives (S. A.) and Lehmann-Haupt (H.) An English 
Thirteenth-Century Bestiary. A New Discovery 
in the Technique of Mediaeval Illumination. 
New York, 1942, H. P. Kraus. 45 pp.; 8 figs. $1 85. 

Morey (C. R.) Early Christian Art, An Outline of the 
Evolution of Style and Iconography in Sculpture 
and Painting from Antiquity to the Eighth Cen- 
tury. Princeton, 1942, Princeton University Press. 
ix, 282 pp.; 210 figs. on 70 pls.; frontispiece. $7.50. 

—— Mediaeval Art. New York, 1942, W. W. Norton 
& Co. xv, 412 pp.; 179 figs.; text drawings. $6.50. 

Morgan (C. H.) Corinth, Volume 2. The Byzantine 
Pottery. Results of Excavations Conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Cambridge, 1942, Harvard University 
Press. xvii, 375 pp.; 226 text figs.; 53 pls., frontis- 
piece in coior. $15.00. 

Panofsky (E.) Albrecht Diirer, 2 vols. Princeton, 1942, 
Institute for Advanced Study. 600 pp., 149 plates. 
$20.00. 

Peirce (H.) and Tyler (R.) Three Byzantine Works 
of Art (Dumbarton Oaks Papers). Cambridge, 
1942, Harvard University Press. $5.00. 

Schroeder (E.) Persian Miniatures in the Fogg Museum 
of Art. Cambridge, 1942, Harvard University 
Press. xx, 188 pp.; 34 ills. $5.00. 

Woodruff (H.) The Index of Christian Art at Princeton 
University, A Handbook, with Foreword by 
Charles Rufus Morey. Princeton, 1942, Princeton 
University Press. ix, 83 pp. $1.00. 
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OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS 


ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GIVE A BOOST WITH A BOOK-— 
Good books, in good condition, are 
wanted by the 1943 VICTORY 
BOOK CAMPAIGN for men in all 
branches of the service. Leave 
yours at the nearest collection 
center or public library. 
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